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ast October, when the Mead- 

Swing Committee (in cooperation 

with the Alumni Association) pre- 
sented a series of lectures during 
“Fall Weekend” to mark the 100th 
anniversary of the death in 1875 of 
Charles Grandison Finney, Peter J. 
Gomes, Plumber Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals at Harvard, suggested 
that the benediction for the occasion 
might well be the Buddhist text: 
“Seek not to follow in the footsteps 
of the men of old; rather, seek what 
they sought.” 

He might also have quoted Henry 
Churchill King’s 1911 Commence- 
ment address: “We cannot truly fol- 
low the fathers by saying what the 
fathers said, nor doing what the fa- 
thers did, but only by evincing a 
like spirit, by striving to meet, as 
openmindedly, as earnestly, as loyal- 
ly, and as fearlessly as they met the 
problems of their time, those of our 
own.” 

Not only did the lectures present 
an excellent picture of what Finney 
sought, but they also afforded listen- 
ers a chance to get a better grasp of 
Finney’s accomplishments and the 
role he played in America’s past. 
There was also much to think about 
concerning the need for “education 
of the heart” at Oberlin today. 

The Mead-Swing Committee is 
hoping to have all the papers pub- 
lished in the not-too-distant future. 
In the meantime, the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine will publish in its March- 
April issue the presentation of 
Geoffrey Blodgett ’53, professor of 
history at Oberlin, on “Finney’s 
Oberlin.” This will be somewhat of 


Education 
of 
the heart 


at 
Oberlin 


by Phil Tear 43, Editor 


a companion to Richard Wolf's 
Sept.-Oct. 1975 discussion of “Ober- 
lin’s Finney.” In one of the other 
lectures, William G. McLoughlin, 
professor of American history at 
Brown University, said Finney’s role 
in the “Second Great Awakening” 
made him a “culture hero in the 
transformation from frontier to 
smalltown America” and that he 
deserves to be ranked with Andrew 
Jackson as a figure of major im- 
portance in the Age of Jackson. 
Stuart C. Henry, professor of Amer- 
ican Christianity at Duke Uni- 
versity, compared Finney and Ly- 
man Beecher. Timothy L. Smith, 
professor of history at Johns Hop- 
kins, discussed “Finney’s Perfection- 
ism and American Idealism.” 


The Rev. Mr. Gomes titled his paper 
“The Faith Once Delivered to the 
Saints.” Much of what he said had a 
more-or-less direct bearing on “edu- 
cation of the heart” as it takes place 
today. So did the sermon preached 
Oct. 12 at First Church by the Rev. 
Richard Manzelmann, pastor of the 
New Hartford Presbyterian Church 
near Utica, N.Y., where Theodore 
Weld was converted under Finney’s 
preaching. His sermon was titled 
“The Third Great Awakening” and he 
said, “The First Great Awakening 
with Jonathan Edwards had political 
and social consequences . . . (and) 
... helped create the conditions 
which enabled the nation to face the 
crisis of 1776.” He pointed out that 
the Second Great Awakening, with 
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Finney as its key figure, had tre- 
mendous social consequences as well. 
He warned that even though many 
are pointing today to “an awaken- 
ing, a resurgence of the spiritual in 


our time .. . the only awakenings 
that have been worth anything both 
in the Bible and history are ones in 
which love of God and love of neigh- 
bor have been joined.” 

Gomes said Oberlin has always 
represented the transition into the 
West and into the 20th century of 
Harvard's 17th century “errand into 
the wilderness” when it adopted the 
“mantle for godly and pious learn- 
ing” which had descended from 
the prophets of Israel through the dis- 
pensation of the Reformation and 
England. He called it “a mixed leg- 
acy: a cause for embarrassment and 
pride” because Finney and Oberlin 
had been able to preserve and pro- 
mote “the faith once delivered to the 
saints of Massachusetts Bay and Cam- 
bridge” whereas Harvard had given 
up the effort after 60 years and it 
had taken it 200 years to reach 
Oberlin via New Haven and Prince- 
ton. 

None of the papers discussed 
Finney as an educator and Gomes 
did not point out that what may 
have made “godly and pious learn- 
ing” more effective at Oberlin may 
well have been the fact that Ober- 
lin’s founder, John J. Shipherd, and 
Presidents Finney, Mahan, Fairchild 
and King had ideas of their own 
about Christianity and religion in 
general. For example, William Mc- 
Loughlin has pointed out in his book 
on “Modern Revivalism” that Fin- 
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ney “continually attacked sectarian 
creeds and dogmas which, he said, 
encumbered the truth and divided 
men on nonessential points.” Ship- 
herd’s church, college and commu- 
nity were structurally independent. 

Warren Taylor, emeritus professor 
of English, has told our readers 
(THE ACHIEVEMENT OF OBERLIN COL- 
LEGE 1833-1933, Dec. 1969): “In 
ethical outlook and in criticism of 
ritual, the men who built Oberlin 
were closer to Buddha, Socrates and 
Jesus than to St. Paul and Constan- 
tine (‘By this sign thou shalt con- 
quer’). Conquest over oneself 
came first. The uses of religion for 
political, economic, intellectual and 
spiritual controls over others were 
all sacrilege. In saying that educa- 
tion at Oberlin would provide not 
only for the intellect but also for the 
body and the heart, Finney and the 
teachers of moral philosophy and 
theology sought, within a Biblical 
frame of reference, what they be- 
lived to be a ‘pure religion’ that 
combined intellect (the understand- 
ing) with heart (compassion, will and 
social action). Finney felt that reli- 
gion should be free of European ec- 
clesiastical corruptions and the imi- 
tation and perpetuation of them in 
American churches. This ‘pure reli- 
gion’ must be a part of the whole- 
ness of every college student.” 


There was little in what Oberlin’s 
founders believed that was not pal- 
atable to students in the 19th century 
and it is hard to believe that it is 
not also palatable to today’s stu- 


The banner in front of the First 
Church pulpit and also at the 
Finney lectures (see page five) was 
a re-creation of the one that flew 
from the top of the tent when 
Finney held revivals on 

Tappan Square. 


dents. In his recent book, “Journal 
for Life,” George F. Simons, associate 
in Oberlin’s campus ministry, ad- 
vises students: “Churches are not the 
powerful, all embracing social insti- 
tutions they once were, capable of 
telling you what you can or cannot 
do. This power may exist in some 
tiny and closed communities but only 
to the degree that they are able to 
create an insulating wall between 
themselves and the rest of the world. 
Most people today find themselves for 
the most part living in ‘the rest of 
the world.” This means that there 
are many sources for values and de- 
cision making. Conflicting interests 
compete for your commitment, rival 
political parties and rival deodor- 
ants. You may find yourself choos- 
ing with reservations, selecting the 
candidate who seems to be the les- 
ser of two evils, deciding how you 
wish to smell or whether you wish to 
smell. This same plurality of choices 
is true of religion. There are com- 
peting values not only between 
churches but within churches. Be- 
cause churches have lost much more 
of their power of social constraint, 
it is possible to live in them in a kind 


Peter Gomes discusses “the Faith 
Once Delivered to the Saints.” 

The banner was created by the 
Oberlin Quilters under the 
leadership of Ricky Kohn Clark ‘54. 


of wary truce (between the institu- 
tional claims and your personal pri- 
orities or to ignore them altogether). 
Reliable researchers point out, how- 
ever, that the gap between ‘belonging’ 
and the individual’s private sys- 
tem of belief has for most people 
widened even to the point of becom- 
ing a serious breach. (We have be- 
come a supermarket society, picking 
and choosing the things we don’t 
need or can’t find a place for.) Liv- 
ing in this society, you will tend to 
build up a collection of values, and 
a set of do’s and don’t’s which help 
you to make sense out of your world 
and to act in a way that you approve 
of. This is your actual, personal 
religion; and it is true to say that 
each person has such a religion 
whether, to cite the extremes, it has 
been mostly derived from faith 
handed down through the genera- 
tions or whether it has’ been 
achieved through personal acts of 
atheistic defiance of such faith.” 


Is Oberlin still seeking what the 


fathers sought? Is it possible to 
“meet our problems as openmind- 
edly, as earnestly, as loyally and 
as fearlessly” as they met the prob- 
lems of their time? 

One view of the current situation 
emerged at a dinner hosted by Presi- 
dent Danenberg during the Finney 
symposium. Hendrik van _ Sluijs, 
one of this year’s three part-time 
campus co-ministers, read an open 
letter they had received from David 
Byers, campus minister at Oberlin 
from 1970 to 1975 and now dean 
of students at Lake Forest College 
in Illinois. It was entitled “Brief 
Reflections on the 1974-75 Aca- 
demic Year in Campus Ministry.” 
It said: “A growing sense of not 
being ‘at home’ here; too much 
time and energy expended on justi- 
fying one’s professional presence, a 
tiresome, unending business. The 
increasing certainty that the College 
knows well where it has been, and is 
alarmingly smug about it, but that it 
knows not at all where it is going, 
and is alarmingly smug about that, 
too. The increasing awareness that 
there is not ‘College’ but a hodge- 
podge collectivity of competing, 
self-serving islands with a gover- 
nance system that discourages 
isthmus building. A student body 
that deserves better and a number 


of individuals inhabiting (or co- 
habiting) each of the islands who 
wish for better, have ideas for bet- 
ter, work hard for better, but at the 
end of the day feel more like a 
character in a Kafka novel than a 
contributor to the _ institution’s 
betterment. Campus ministry tried 
to float a few pontoons between 
the islands: offering sustenance 
and support to some inhabitants, 
posing questions about values and 
goals, raising issues of quality of 
life, personal goals, religious ex- 
perience, community responsibili- 
ties, new roles for men and women 
and institutions in a fragmented, 
contentious world gone stale. Sus- 
tained by family, colleagues, staff 
and friends who share the twin be- 
liefs that fresh air is on its way and 
that a merry isthmus, or any other 
kind, does not happen in a day.” 

Van Sluijs said he was committed 
to work on the efforts to bring about 
more bridges between Oberlin’s “is- 
lands” and to have more than one 
“isthmus” in the Byers’ tradition. 
He reminded alumni that he firmly 
believes in William Sloan Coffin Jr.’s 
statement: “Hope is having a pas- 
sion for the possible!” 

The concern of both David Byers 
and Hendrik van Sluijs was that 
Oberlin’s all-out effort to balance its 
budget would result in the elimina- 
tion of Campus Ministry. Events in 
recent weeks have indicated that hav- 
ing a passion for the possible may 
not be as hopeless as it may have 
seemed to David Byers in 1974-75. 
The Religious Interests Committee of 
the General Faculty, chaired by John 
Thompson, professor of psychology 
and director of Psychological Ser- 
vices, voted unanimously that Cam- 
pus Ministry should be continued. 
The Budget Advisory Committee 
later recommended to President Dan- 
enberg that Campus Ministry’s bud- 
get should be increased. In its pub- 
lic hearings throughout the semester, 
the Budget Advisory Committee 
seemed more interested in finding 
ways to keep programs than to elimi- 
nate them for strictly financial rea- 
sons. 

It was obvious, however, during 
this year’s budgetary discussions, 
that Campus Ministry’s role still is 
being defined. It was first proposed 
by the Religious Interests Commit- 
tee in 1968 in response to a resolu- 
tion made by Oberlin trustees in 
1965 expressing “determination to 
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support, in every possible way, the 
College’s administration and faculty 
in their continuing efforts to 
strengthen extra-curricular interests 
and activities at the undergraduate 
level in the field of religion.” 

The 1968 report noted: “No 
parochial, strictly confessional, or 
traditionally exercised style of re- 
ligious work can speak to the 
present situation. A broader pro- 
gram is needed, a program in which 
religion is conceived as an effort to 
relate in various ways to the lives 
of individuals in terms of life’s 
values and meanings. Religion in 
this sense is concerned with whole 
persons and whole communities. It 
involves helping the members of 
the community to minister to one 
another and to the needs of society. 
It is a concern for the health of the 
campus ethos.” 

During its two-year study, the 
Religious Interests Committee ar- 
ranged for outside evaluation by a 
visiting team which included Wil- 
liam G. Cole, then president of Lake 
Forest College, and David Maitland, 
chaplain of Carleton College. 
Robert Rankin of the Danforth 
Foundation was chairman. The 
visiting team noted that “the stan- 
dards of excellence maintained in 
academic affairs at Oberlin are not 
similarly achieved in extra-curricu- 
lar religious life and in human rela- 
tions on campus.” They urged 
“inventive and imaginative thought 
and action” and “basic change 
rather than remedial or patchwork 
arrangements” which might lead to 
“another time of greatness for Ober- 
lin in which original work is ac- 
complished which contributes to 
American higher education as 
well as to the College.” 

The visiting team also noted that 
“few colleges in the U.S. are in a 
better position than Oberlin — be- 
cause of its urgent needs, large 
resources and splendid standing — 
to undertake (these) genuinely 
creative efforts.” 

It took Oberlin two more years to 
find David Byers and he arrived 
(1970) at about the same time that 
Oberlin’s “large resources” became 
something to be even less “smug” 
about than the other things the Rev. 
Mr. Byers found in trying to “justify 
his professional presence.” On the 
other hand, there is no indication 
that the task and goal of Campus 
Ministry now is any different than 
the one outlined in 1968. 
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by Leslie Candor Farquhar 50 


he Bavarian tour sponsored 

last fall by the Oberlin Col- 

lege Alumni Association was a 
total success. The price was in- 
credible: $499 for air fare, room, 
two meals a day and a rental car. 
Who could resist the freedom and 
the unstructured days in the beauti- 
ful, rural, mountainous, chalet re- 
gion close to Munich, Salzburg and 
the many fabulous tourist attrac- 
tions of Bavaria. 

The trip was everything my 
husband, Bill (’43), and I hoped it 
would be. Our dreams of motoring 
throughout the Bavarian countryside 
seeing castles and cathedrals, visit- 
ing some of the areas Bill passed 
through in World War II, and being 
part of the ordinary everyday life 
of the Bavarian people were fully 
realized. We were able to stay an 
extra (ninth) day for just $19 in- 
cluding all benefits. 

Bill and I were the first to sign 
up when we received the announce- 
ment of the tour which was arranged 
by Dittmann Tours for the Inde- 
pendent College Alumni Associates 
of Ohio. During the spring months, 
more than 150 Oberlin alumni and 
friends also made_ reservations, 
many planning to come cross- 
country to board the flight from 
Cleveland to Munich on Oct. 1. The 
tour obviously had wide appeal. 


Couples, groups, singles — retired 
and middle-aged — were among 
the registrants. 

There were 19 residents of 


Oberlin on the tour. This interest- 
ing group now constitutes a sort 


of Bavarian-family-in-town. Most 
signed up without knowing who 
their fellow travelers would be. 
For example, Bill’s relatives, Margie 
and Bob (32) Kilmer, we _ dis- 
covered later, were in the group. 
They stayed in the same Bavarian 
home we did but their interests and 
plans included areas and trips in 
different directions than ours. They 
enjoyed a three-day journey through 
the medieval castle area on the Ro- 
mantic Road. We spent most of our 
evenings with them and compared 
our experiences and_ purchases. 
Taking their advice, we made a 
special effort to stop at the beautiful 
Wieskirche cathedral when we were 
in the Oberammergau area. 

Other Oberlin residents included 
Genevieve (’24) and Bill Gaeuman 
and Mark (’30) and Ethel Staley 
who were housed close by and 
whose paths crossed ours on several 
occasions. Accepting her busy hus- 
band’s generous suggestion, Marian 
Moore Meredith ’41 took the trip 
with her neighbor, Jeanne Smith, 
widow of Conservatory Prof. Wesley 
Smith. Dr. Larry Meredith ’41 who 
stayed in Oberlin now has a pair of 
lederhosen as a thank-you. 

Psychology Prof. Emeritus Louis 
Hartson traveled with son Robert ’42 
and daughter-in-law Jean from 
Cleveland and now proudly wears a 
Loden-Frey coat which he bought 
in Munich. Mr. Hartson who cele- 
brated his 90th birthday Nov. 24, 
especially enjoyed this area of Ger- 
many because he lived there in 


These photos were taken by William K. Farquhar 
‘43 in 1945 and 1975 in the heart of Munich, 
looking toward Marienplatz. The “old” town hall is 
in the foreground and the “new” town hall (on 
Marienplatz) in the background in both photos. 


1933-34. 
Innsbruck and the old fortress 
Burghausen on the Salzburg River 
were outstanding highlights of his 
trip. 

Several Oberlin friends found 
publicity about the trip too good to 
turn down: Allen Hospital’s publicity 
director, Tom Oney, and his wife, 
Judy, and Grace Harlow, owner of 
the Carlyle Shop on W. College St., 
traveled with a group that included 
Grace’s sister, Elizabeth Martin ’32k, 
retired principal of Eastwood School 
in Oberlin, and Marian Klermund 
and her sister, Madge Shepard. 

The Oberlin group was housed 
primarily in Inzell, a small chalets- 
and-shops tourist resort with several 
excellent restaurants honoring the 


Revisiting the abbey in 


Dittmann Tours meal tickets. Our 
lodging was in pensions (small, 
privately-owned tourist chalets) 
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throughout the village. In addition 
to the Kilmers, Marian Meredith 
and Jeanne Smith were assigned to 
our pension, as were Dr. John (’53) 
and Sherril (54) Rechsteiner from 
Springfield, Ohio, and Dr. George 
and Elizabeth (’24) Ocshier of 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

Daily bus trips were available to 
tour members, as was bus transpor- 
tation to and from the Munich air- 
port. Many of the sight-seers, 
preferring not to drive in the wild 
German traffic (no speed limit on the 
Autobahn and = suicidal passing 
everywhere), took advantage of 
these opportunities to go to Vienna, 
Venice, and to sightsee in Munich, 
Salzburg and the Burghausen-St. 
Wolfgang and Garmisch-Oberam- 
mergau areas. 


It was possible, also, to “go your 
own way” and rarely see other 


Americans. We spent most of our 
time in our car on the move, re- 
turning almost every evening to join 
friends in Inzell for dinner or for a 
planned program such as the “Great 
Bavarian Festival” with folk danc- 
ing, yodeling and Schuhplatten. We 
often ran into two of Bill’s class- 
mates — John Schantz and Gordon 
Hughes — and their wives who 
traveled as a foursome and who 
seemed to have our same taste and 
timing as to where and when to 
dine in Inzell. They are now, of 
course, friends of both of us and 
have been added to our regular 
Christmas card list. 

Bill and I took only one guided 
bus tour — the all-day Munich trip 
with stop-overs at the Olympic Vil- 
lage, a wild and entertaining couple 
of hours at the Ocktoberfest, and 
then dinner and a concert at Ludwig 
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These photos were taken in the 
village of Lowenstein, near 


Heilbronn. 


IIl’s_ Versailles-like castle, Herren- 
chiemsee. During the sightseeing, 
bus ride and boat trip to the castle 
we saw several of our fellow Ober- 
lin residents. It was a great way not 
to feel alone in a strange country. 

We had a special reason for want- 
ing to go our own way, though, most 
of the time. Bill had spent several 
months in villages and towns in this 
area while he was with the 100th 
Infantry Division (U.S. Army) 
which moved through southern Ger- 
many and Bavaria in 1945. 

He had taken some fascinating 
black and white photographs of the 
area at that time. On the 1975 
trip he was able to take many 
color photos from identical loca- 
tions. The result is a very vivid 
comparison of the devastation dur- 
ing the war years and the recon- 
struction that has been done in the 
past 30 years. 

Our first full day in Bavaria we 
went to Berchtesgaden and then 
took the bus up to the Eagle’s Nest. 
The weather was gorgeous, sunny 
and warm, and the view from the 
mountain top was clear in all direc- 
tions. During most of our tour 
time the weather was cloudy but 
fairly warm for October. 

The Eagle’s Nest is above the 
location of Hitler’s mountain home 
which we think we found in an 
overgrown area halfway up the 
mountain. The Germans had 
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destroyed the house but we located 
stone foundations and a_ bunker 
close by which was identical to one 
of Bill’s 1945 photos. 

A few days later, after our guided 
tour of Munich, we returned to that 
marvelous city, but on a Sunday 
morning without the crowds, and 
then we went on to Ulm, Stuttgart 
and north through several beautiful 
little towns such as my favorite, 
Schwabisch-Hall. Bill had frequent 
opportunities for his “rephotogra- 
phy” project. 

We spent the night in a Rasthaus 
on the Autobahn, the German 
counterpart of a Howard Johnson. 
Here, I too, was taken back nearly 
30 years. I was forced to use what 
little I remembered of my D-plus 
and C-minus Westervelt Hall Ger- 
man. 


Distances were deceiving and we 
miscalculated our return to Inzell, 
just missing the Oberlin alumni 
dinner party. In attendance were 
Rita Noel-Martin ‘63, Hubert Wag- 
ner ‘54 and Dorothy Jenkins ‘67 
who live in the area. Maj. William 
(59) and Carol (Benedict ’57) Eva 
helped to arrange the party, but 
were unable to attend on that date. 
Staff members Connie Rider and 
Bob Jenkins ‘58 hosted the get- 
together along with Alumni 
Association President Sumner 
Hayward ’38 and his wife (Lucy 
Irwin ’35), who is a member of 


the Alumni Board. Some _ 8:0 
Oberlinians attended and, later, 
alumni from other Ohio groups 


“crashed” the party. 

Bill and I made the half-hour 
trip to Salzburg twice, visited all 
of Ludwig IlI’s castles, toured a 


short stretch of the Romantic Road 
and shopped in the county seat of 
Traunstein. Often we were the 
only English-speaking people in 
the out-of-the way restaurants and 
shops we visited and the currency 
took some getting used to, but 
everywhere we found the Bavarians 
to be extremely kind and good na- 
tured. 

All of our Oberlin friends 
seemed to be having a great time 
and saying so. The eider down 
comforters on the unseasonably 
warm nights, it seems, took some 
getting used to and complaints 
about the congestion in the airports 
were the only ones we heard. How- 
ever, in spite of the crowds on the 
plane and at the airport we did have 
an opportunity to meet Helen 
Ludwig Krauss ‘17 from Honolulu 
and Ford E. Curtis 18 of Pittsburgh 
who were friends of Bill’s parents 
at Oberlin. 

These were the special pleasures 
of being with an Oberlin College 
group. The alumni from the other 
Ohio colleges and universities were 
equally enjoyable travel com- 
panions. This first-time experiment 
(for Oberlin) in providing group 
rates and benefits of this type 
proved to be a winner. I hope tours 
will be regular annual opportunities 
available to Oberlin alumni and 
friends. 

Jack Purves ‘42, alumni director, 
was pleased by the response to the 
Bavarian tour. The next tour, sched- 
uled for Aug. 4-12, 1976, is a “Holi- 
day in Ireland”. Our amiable Irish 
neighbor, James Leo Walsh, associ- 
ate professor of sociology/anthro- 
pology and faculty representative to 
the Alumni Board, has scouted the 
tour area and will serve as the Ober- 
lin group’s “leader.” Details are on 
Page 39 of this issue of the maga- 
zine. 


A 
statue, 


the 
College seal, 
a 


mural 
by Marcia Goldberg 73 A.M. 


t is a fact that much public art has 

lost identity as work by specific 

artists. Even when the artist in- 
cludes his or her name, it does not 
take long before it is forgotten. Over 
the years the art becomes merely 
one of many elements in a particular 
environment, not the achievement of 
an individual. It is the relationship 
of object and place we remember, 
certainly not the artist nor the ar- 
tist’s ideas in creating the work. 
This article connects three Oberlin 
landmarks with the former students 
who created them. 


Artist: Emily Ewing Peck (Class of 
1877) 

Work: Statue of General Shurtleff 
Location: S. Professor St., on bank 
above Plum Creek 


Emily Ewing was born in Ran- 
dolph, N.Y., in 1855. Two years af- 
ter graduating from the Literary 
Course at Oberlin she married fellow 
student John Fisher Peck. He had 
received both his A.B. and A.M. from 
Oberlin and had been appointed tu- 
tor of Latin and Greek in the Prepar- 
atory Department. Emily may have 
taken the College’s linear drawing 
course as an undergraduate and per- 
haps she worked with oil or water- 
colors, but it was not until a two- 
year visit abroad in the 1890’s that 
she became seriously interested in 
sculpture. She studied first in Gene- 
va and then in Paris, the center for 
sculptural activity in Europe, where 
there was a considerable colony of 
American artists. She joined a stu- 
dio and had her work accepted for 
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criticism by the great Auguste Ro- 
din. Over a half-century later her 
daughter, Helen Peck Lyon, recalled 
a visit to the master: “One of my 
girlhood memories is of our driving 
out to Mendon (sic), where he lived, 
in a fiacre, with a clay bust carefully 
propped between us, covered with 
its wet cloth. Then into his studio 
we went with it, and the man who 
looked so gruff and abrupt, was ac- 
tually so kindly. He always began 
by making encouraging remarks. . . 
‘This is good — you have done that 
very well — perhaps this other could 
be improved a bit — so —’.” 

European training conferred a 
special aura upon Emily. Through- 
out the 19th century study abroad 
gave the American artist status in 
the eyes of the public at home. 
Combined with her skill in por- 
traiture, she achieved at least a local 
reputation. She was, after all, 
probably Oberlin’s first sculptor, 
and as such it was recognized that 
she performed a service to the com- 
munity in introducing the art form 
to those who had not the cultural 
benefits of travel. As in many other 
towns and villages, the opportuni- 
ties for viewing original sculpture 
firsthand were extremely limited. 
The alternative at Oberlin were the 
exhibitions of photographs of world 
art collected and arranged by faculty 
members Adelia Johnston and 
Charles B. Martin. 

There is no evidence that Emily 
Peck received any commissions for 
works she sculpted in the years fol- 
lowing her return to Oberlin in 1896. 
She seems to have sculpted for study 
or pleasure alone. Her portraits 
were of relatives and friends. The 
probable fate of some of these is sug- 
gested in this passage from the Rem- 
iniscences of Charles B. Martin: “The 
best portrait of President Fairchild 
was a bust modeled in clay by Mrs. 
John Fisher Peck. As there were no 
funds to cast it in bronze or carve it 
in marble, the bust was destroyed.” 
As the local expert on classical 
sculpture, Martin’s opinion was 
highly valued. But before the por- 
trait bust was destroyed, photo- 
graphs were taken and copies made 
available to admiring students and 
alumni. 

While permanence for her works 
would undoubtedly have brought 
satisfaction, Emily had the desire to 
go beyond mere portraiture and use 
it as the means of expressing a high 


ideal. Listening one morning to her 
small daughter recount stories she 
had learned in school, Emily was 
particularly impressed with one of 
the tales, a lesson in loyalty, cour- 
age, heroism. “This story set me 
thinking,” she later related, “that it 
is the beautiful things in real life that 
are the best material for art. Wher- 
ever there are human beings there is 
beauty of some sort that could be 
fixed and made lasting in story, or 
verse, or color, or form. We might 
somehow save the lovely things that 
occur everywhere.” 

It seemed to her that there were 
those in Oberlin whose lives repre- 
sented the ideals she wished to ex- 
press and once she committed her- 
self to the work she selected a 
model. She chose her friend Giles 
W. Shurtleff (A.B. 1859, Sem. 1862), 
then at the end of a long association 
with the College. While a student 
in the Seminary and a Latin tutor in 
the Preparatory Department, Shurt- 
leff had entered the Army in 1861 
immediately after Lincoln’s request 
for volunteers. Captain of Co. C, 
consisting of Oberlin students, he 
had been captured and had spent a 
year in a prison camp. Following an 
exchange of prisoners he had re- 
turned to Oberlin and rejoined the 
Army. In 1863, the Ohio governor 
asked Shurtleff, J. B. T. Marsh and 
John M. Langston to organize the 
first “colored” regiment in Ohio. He 
became its commander and the 
regiment took part in the long seige 
and victory at Petersburg. 

He was then aged 32. Thirty-five 
years later he again put on his army 
uniform and heavy sword and posed 
during long hot afternoons in Mrs. 
Peck’s studio on Main St. She 
thought his patience during these 
sessions the crowning grace of his 
life. 

The statue of the general was to be 
part of a group. The second figure 
was to be a young Negro about to 
take the rifle offered to him by 
Shurtleff. “The interest which each 
man has in the other should be 
shown in the slight inclination of 
the bodies toward each other, but 
their supreme interest is in the ac- 
tion to which the general is pointing, 
to which both are looking.” The 
analogy was to Petersburg, but the 
intended battle was symbolic. 
Emily had spent a long time search- 
ing through books for a motto that 
would express her meaning, finally 
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choosing “Freedom cannot be given, 
it must be achieved.” 

Locating a model for the second 
figure which suited her conception 
proved difficult. In the meantime the 
clay figure of Shurtleff was cast in 
plaster and exhibited at Spear Li- 
brary in September of 1898. At the 
reception Mrs. Peck had the oppor- 
tunity to explain what the finished 
work would look like and she ex- 
pressed her feelings that it should 
be in bronze and placed out of doors. 

That winter she left Oberlin for 
Chicago to work and study, expect- 
ing to complete the group in the near 
future. Among the portraits exe- 
cuted in the following years were 
those of President William Harper of 
the University of Chicago and Jane 
Addams, founder of Hull House. 
But the general’s companion never 
appeared. 

Shurtleff died in 1904 and his wid- 
ow decided to make the plaster por- 
trait permanent. On Memorial Day 
1911 the statue in bronze was dedi- 
cated. Set on a granite block, it was 
placed on the lawn below the house 
that had been his home, overlooking 
an area intended for a village park- 
way. The unveiling was the main 
event of the activities of that day. 
The general’s small granddaughter, 
who had whimpered with tedium 
during the ceremonies, pulled on the 
drapery enclosing the work. 

There were, no doubt, few who 
disagreed with Mme. Johnston, the 
authority on art matters, that it was 
a perfect likeness of Gen. Shurtleff. 
It was a graceful depiction in metal 
of an older gentleman of dignity and 
moral strength. But of Emily Peck’s 
original conception there was noth- 
ing. She had intended the portrait 
to be a means to an end but it was 
now the end itself. The portrait 
alone could not carry the ideal she 
wished to express. Without the 
second figure the relationship of the 
carefully chosen phrase to the statue 
was lost. The sculpture had become 
a monument toa specific hero. Mys- 
teriously gesturing north Shurtleff 
was no longer preceptor pointing to 
Petersburg and destiny. He as- 
sumed rather the position familiar 
in public sculpture of the 19th cen- 
tury, that of the orator, a remnant 


The statue of Gen. Shurtleff as it was 
photographed in 1915, four years 
after its dedication. 


Portrait bust of President Fairchild 
sculpted by Emily Ewing Peck 
T1895. 


of left-over neo-classicism. The left 
hand which was to have held the 
rifle, physically uniting it with the 
other figure, now held an unex- 
plained rolled document. 

Since the appearance of the plas- 

ter cast in Spear Library in 1898, the 
statue has been the mute partici- 
pant in periodic mischief. In the 
winter knitted caps have been 
placed on its bare head. Graduat- 
ing seniors have posed with the out- 
stretched right arm over their 
shoulders. The College Archives 
staff feels the statue has been looked 
upon with affection and not ridicule. 
But it troubled Shurtleff’s daughter, 
Laura Shurtleff-Price (1893), who 
wrote to the College in 1950: ”. 
a terrible worry to my sister and 
me...I don’t think that statue, 
with outstretched hand and mean- 
ingless should stand there to be 
laughed at. It should be preserved 
somewhere as the statue of a long 
ago Oberlin graduate done by an- 
other long ago Oberlin graduate. 
But it should be in an inconspicuous 
place and there should be some 
explanation what Mrs. Peck  in- 
tended to do.” 

Somewhat belatedly this griev- 
ance is redressed and we remember 
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for awhile the ideal sculpture it was 
to have been and the name of the 
artist whose initials are carved 
modestly and discreetly at its foot. 


Artist: Julia 
(Class of 1900) 
Work: College Seal 

Location: Original design, above 
doorway to first floor lounge, Wild- 
er Hall 


Gridley Severance 


When Emily Peck exhibited her 
plaster model of the Gen. Shurtleff 
statue in Spear Library, it undoubt- 
edly got close attention from one 
student who was to become an ar- 
tist herself. 

Four years earlier, in the summer 
of 1894, James Severance had es- 
corted his wife and daughter from 
Chicago by boat to Cleveland and 
then by hired carriage for the trip to 
Oberlin. He and his wife had been 
students at the College and James 
had stayed to teach after graduat- 
ing from the Seminary. Their 
daughter, Julia, had been born in 
Oberlin. James, mechanically gifted 
with a strong interest in agriculture, 
had invented harvesting machinery 
and had left the academic world to 
manufacture this equipment. He 
was returning to Oberlin a success- 
ful and astute businessman to suc- 
ceed Gen. Shurtleff as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the College. 

The Severances planned to build 
a new home on their property at 10 
South Professor!, had had the previ- 
ous building on the lot removed, and 
were getting estimates for the erec- 
tion of a new house. It was de- 
signed by a Chicago firm and was to 
be of stone. Dutch Colonial was 
and still is an unusual architectural 
style for Oberlin. The gambrel roof 
and the thick 18” walls of patterned 
stone set it apart from its predeces- 
sors on South Professor. It created 
discussion in the village, and the 
long sloping roof protecting a wide 
verandah prompted a local wit to 
place on the Severance lawn a sign 
reading: “This is not a railway sta- 
tion.” The interior decoration too 
would be different. Instead of the 
current dark rich clutter of Victo- 
riana, it would be light and airy with 
white painted walls banded with 
simple plain moldings. Cool blue 


1. Now 68 South Professor and the home of Emeritus Eco 
nomics Prof. Ben and Gertrude Lewis 
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Plaster version of the 1911 Wilder 
decoration. 


Dutch tiles would form the hearth 
and surround the fireplace. 

When the family arrived work had 
already begun on the barn at the 
rear of the property. The stone pat- 
tern for the house would be “tried 
out” over the rubble walls of this 
building until Mr. Severance was 
satisfied it was suitable. Like a sim- 
plified, smaller version of the house, 
it was to become within a few years 
something more than the barn for 
the Severance’s carriage or Julia’s 
motor-car. A structure at right 
angles to the south end was to be 
added with a skylighted roof for the 
favored northern light. Built-in cup- 
boards would line the walls for tools 
and supplies. The center space be- 
tween the studio and the carriage 
room would be given a fireplace 
with flanking benches. And the 
artist, for whom all this luxury was 
designed, would carve in the brick 
in curved art nouveau letters a 
friendly greeting to visitors. 

The studio was more than indul- 
gence to an only child. The Sever- 
ances were proud of Julia and had 
encouraged her talents. She had 
studied at the Chicago Institute of 
Art, the Cleveland School of Art and 
had taken courses in the College’s 
Department of Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Eva M. Oakes had arrived in 
Oberlin the same year as the Sever- 
ances to take charge of that depart- 
ment. A former Oberlin student, 
she had studied at the Art Students 
League in New York and intended 
giving the serious Oberlin art stu- 
dent adequate preparation to enter 
advanced courses at any good 
school. The Oberlin training was 
sufficient for Julia to later enter 
sculpture classes at the Art Students 


The College seal adopted in 1852. 


League. After further study in Italy 
she returned to her own studio, 
meticulous and confident in tech- 
nique. 

For more than 30 years it was a 
busy active place. It was here that 
she sculpted a small round-faced boy 
and little girl with long curls for 
Prof. and Mrs. Clarence Ward.? She 
was particularly fond of children and 
made their portraits one of her spe- 
cialties. It was here she held oc- 
casional exhibitions of her works: 
the series of Florida etchings that 
had been purchased by a New York 
hotel, the sculpture that had won 
first prize at the Cleveland Women’s 
Art Club. It was here her book club 
gathered around the fireplace to read 
aloud Jane Austen. And here, her 
students from the modeling class at 
the Kindergarten Training School 
came for tea. 

In 1910, the architect of Wilder 
Hall, J. L. Silsbee of Chicago, asked 
her to design a modern version of 
the College Seal in bas-relief as part 
of the decoration that would appear 
over the entrance to the assembly 
room (now, the first floor Main 
Lounge). She was to follow the 
College By-laws adopted in 1852 
which restricted her to the circular 
form 

“with two enclosing circles dis- 

playing upon the enclosed field 

a representation of a field of 

grain with a College building, 

within the margin below, the 
motto, Learning and Labor, and 
in the margin above, the name 
of the College.” 
Within these limitations Julia trans- 
formed the 1852 Seal much as the 


2. Their children Champ ‘33 and the late Helen Ward ‘32. 
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College itself had altered. In the 
earlier seal a solitary Tappan Hall 
was set on newly cleared land being 
cultivated. In the new version the 
‘vulnerable Hall is sheltered by a 
heavy stand of trees, while across 
the road, symbol of an established 
community, there is evidence of a 
bountiful harvest. She put the mot- 
to and college name in curved let- 
ters with sharp edges that cast 
strong deep shadows, particularly 
suitable to the high position for 
which the bas-relief was intended. 
The design was so well received that 
the trustees decided to adopt it as 
the Official Seal and Julia made a 
reduced version that is still in use. 
Other copies of the Wilder decora- 
tion were made, one of bronze for 
the president's office. 

There were other commissions for 
works on campus, among them the 
Cobb and Rice memorials for the 
Conservatory.3 In 1926, she trans- 
lated a group of her drawings of 
college buildings into etchings.4 Re- 
productions of these were made and 
issued as the College calendar of 
that year and the next. Subsequent- 
ly, the etchings were reduced in size 
and printed on postcards and sold in 
the local bookstores. Years later, 
boxes of them were discovered, 
brown with age, in the basements of 
several of the West College build- 
ings. Brought upstairs and placed 
next to modern color photographs 
of the campus, the Co-op generously 
marked them at a bargain five cents 
each. The last card was sold in the 
fall of 1975, more than a half cen- 
tury after Julia had made some of 
the original sketches. 

She is remembered as kind and 
friendly, shy and reserved, a well- 
organized teacher, straightforward 
and sensible, gifted in many ways 
and a good friend. She is remem- 
bered in her 70’s demonstrating her 
lack of stodgy aesthetics by seeing 
beauty in the descending rows of 
television antennae beneath her 
home on a San Diego hillside. She 
is remembered in her 80’s setting 
off in a friend’s jeep or the city bus to 
woodcarving lessons 20 miles away. 

Julia Severance left Oberlin in 
1940. Her beautiful studio still 
stands though it has never been used 


3. | was unable to locate these relief plaques. The large 
bronze relief portrait of James Severance who was treasur- 
er for more than 20 years, is now stored in the Archives. 


4. Julia Severance’s etchings will be exhibited at Mudd 
Learning Center in May 1976. 
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Her memorial 


by any other artist. 
bas-reliefs and an Oberlin Inn mural 
were long ago taken away, replaced 


by newer decoration. All that re- 
mains is her original Wilder decora- 
tion of the College Seal and the 
variations derived from it. Neither 
name nor initials of the artist ap- 
pears on these. Such information is 
now limited to the files in the Ar- 
chives office and the bound volumes 
of the Alumni Magazine. 


Artist: Patricia Finley (B.A. 1947, 
M.A. 1949) 

Work: Mural for children’s library 
Location: Boys’ and Girls’ Room, 
Oberlin Public Library 


It came as-a surprise recently to 
one Oberlin faculty member that 
when he mentioned the Public Li- 
brary some of his freshman students 
had no idea where it was. 

New buildings mean new paths 
and the classes of students who trod 
the marble foyer of Carnegie Library 
have been superseded by those who 
travel up the concrete ramp of Mudd 
Learning Center. Dropping into the 
Public Library has become less 
common as Carnegie has become a 
less-frequented corner of the cam- 
pus. 

The relationship between Oberlin 
College and the Public Library is a 
long one. The Library was open to 
any responsible person of the town 
“upon payment of a quarterly tax of 
50 cents” in 1886. When the Car- 
negie building was built in 1908, a 


Julia Severance in her studio c. 1922. 

The print in center of those hanging above 
her is “Poplars,” a soft-ground etching 

of 1918 now in the collection of the 
Library of Congress. A musician as well 
as an artist, Julia played the violin in 

the Conservatory Orchestra. Note the 
small sculpture of a girl tuning her 
violin. 


fiction room and children’s room 
were shared with the public. In 
1947 the Public Library came into 
being with its own board of trustees 
and the right to acquire funds from 
intangible taxes. It retained its 
home in the Carnegie building, how- 
ever, and remained the recipient of 
College services. 

When the Boys’ and Girls’ Room 
was to be redecorated in 1948 and 
there was an opportunity of using a 
large mural in the scheme, the Col- 
lege Art Department was consulted. 
The execution of the mural was 
assigned to graduate student Patri- 
cia Finley as the major part of her 
work for the master’s degree. The 
other part was her thesis, Design and 
Execution of a Mural. It is an interest- 
ing view of the evolution of an art 
project and a revelation to the non- 
artist that the long arduous hours of 
standing on a_ scaffold applying 
paint to a 6 1/2 x 17 foot wall were 
perhaps the least demanding of 
those spent on the work. 

The mural as an art form has been 
inseparably associated with the 
W.P.A., the project that gave em- 
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ployment in Depression days to 
artists to decorate federal buildings. 
Because of this tie it has been as- 
sumed by many that the children’s 
room mural was one of these proj- 
ects. Pat did not consult the works 
of the previous decade, though she 
may have benefited from the proj- 
ect’s popularizing the art form. 
Nor did she give attention to the 
Kenyon Cox lunettes close at hand in 
the Administration Building. Active 
during an earlier period of great 
interest in wall paintings, Cox had 
been one of the most celebrated 
muralists in the country. His 1915 
decorations on the campus, memori- 
als to his father and mother, are 
typical of the giant allegorical fig- 
ures prominent in institution decora- 
tion of that era. They had little to 
offer the artist of a children’s library 
room. 

Her sources were to be more 
classic. A Gothic tympanum sug- 
gested a composition that would 
hold its own with the heavy archi- 
tecture of the room. In selecting a 
lintel and arch form she achieved 
the necessary stability and acquired 
as a bonus, a psychologically suit- 
able shape, a portal. A 16th-century 
mille fleur tapestry in the Allen 
Art Museum collection supplied the 
solution to the problem of enlivening 
the background with a flat pattern 
of flower shapes. Renaissance 
frescoes gave her an appreciation 
for amplitude of form. The librarian 
had suggested that _ illustrations 
from familiar fairy tales would most 
successfully appeal to the broad age 
group that made up the library’s 
visitors. Pat chose three stories 
that offered a wide variety of shapes 
and patterns. But there was a peri- 
od of self-criticism when she recog- 
nized that her drawing might be 
weak, or that her vocabulary of form 
was limited, and that it was neces- 
sary to restudy structure of natural 
forms. 

The mural was not to be true fres- 
co (buon fresco) in which color is 
applied to wet plaster and becomes 
integrated with it. There was not 
time to develop the necessary spe- 
cial technique. Besides, the appli- 
cation of paint on a dry surface 
(fresco secco) allowed the use of more 
vivacious colors, appropriate to the 
spirit of a room for children and 
necessary to balance the large archi- 
tectural forms in the room. An ap- 
pendix to her thesis, “Psychological 
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Experiments with Illustrative Mate- 
rials for Children,” reveals her in- 
vestigation of suitable color and 
design. 

Renaissance painting taught her 
the value of composing with tone. 
She learned that later she could do 


almost anything with color and 
the composition would still hold to- 
gether. 

And then, in spite of all the 
sketches, preplanning, the re-edu- 
cating of eye and hand, once she 
stood on the scaffold and had put in 
the under-painting there were new 
considerations. “...the greatly 
increased size, the new material, and 
new surroundings demanded their 
own particular solutions which could 
not possibly have been foreseen in a 
sketch.” She acknowledged the 
fact that an intellectual solution was 
not the same as a productive appli- 
cation of the solution. 

The materials used in the 110 1/2- 
square-foot mural were 20 tubes of 
various pigments, brushes varying 
from 3/16” to 2”, two coffee cans 
(one for clear water, the other for 
brush rinsing) a muffin tin for mixing 
water with pigments, a cake of soap 
for brush cleaning, a package of 
paper towels, a 4’ x 6’ scaffold. It 
is a modest list of supplies when 
compared with the pleasure it has 
given the children who have used 
the room for the past 27 years. 

Following her graduation and 
marriage Pat studied at the Cincin- 
nati Art Academy and taught paint- 


The boys’ and girls’ room mural completed 
in 1949 after four months’ work. It 

is painted in vivid shades of red, orange, 
green and blue. 


ing classes at the Cincinnati Muse- 
um of Art. Sculpture had become 
her main interest. There were some 
years of work as an art librarian 
there and in New York, a bronze in 
a Newark Museum show, and then a 
shift to a new field, that of Jungian 
analysis. An article on her use of 
graphic techniques in her work 
appeared in the October 1975 issue 
of Art Psychotherapy. 

Recently, there has been some 
concern for the library mural. The 
drawback to fresco secco is that it is 
impermanent. Pat chose casein 
colors for their clarity and dur- 
ability and she chose correctly. It 
is only after 25 years that paint 
weakness and loss became obvious 
in one area, the upper right corner. 
Anxious to preserve what has be- 
come an essential part of the room, 
Librarian Eleanor Owen ’59 B.D. is 
hopeful a way can be found to repair 
the mural. 

During her storytelling sessions she 
has frequently called attention to 
the work and noted with satisfaction 
the delight of a new word and con- 
cept to a small child. Having lived 
with the mural since its inception 
she has observed that what began as 
a learning experience for Patricia 
Finley has become that for others. 
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The 
student 
and the 

state 
of 
the West 


by Todd L. Newmark ‘73 


hen you live in England while 

doing graduate study it’s a bit 

like living history over again. 
During the time I attended the Lon- 
don School of Economics, I watched 
a debate of the Oxford Union on 
whether Britain should remain in the 
European Community. This issue 
actually paled against the backdrop 
of the larger and more ominous 
question of what, in a more general 
sense, is going on in the capitalist 
“West” as distinguished from the 
communist “East.” 

Some 40 years ago the Oxford 
Union was grappling with the prob- 
lem of what to do about the growing 
threat of fascism in Europe and it 
must have come as certain comfort 
to the rising dictators of the Axis 
powers that members of the Union 
were able to agree to a joint state- 
ment declaring their unwillingness 
to bear arms in the name of country. 
It still is astounding to realize how 
long this mood of complacency per- 
sisted in Britain in the face of the 
gathering storm. Some years later 
Charles de Gaulle remarked in his 
War Memoirs that following his bold 
escape from France in June 1940 
he was struck, upon his arrival in 
London, by the incredible lack of 
Todd Newmark was a government major 
at Oberlin. His studies were interrupted 
by 2 1/2 years in the Army (June 1968- 
December 1970) with 18 months in 
Vietnam. He now is doing research at 
the Library of Congress for credit at the 
London School of Economics where he 
received the M.Sc. in 1974. 
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awareness in that city of what had 
just befallen the peoples on the other 
side of the Channel. Business, 
nightlife and the cinema went on as 
usual, even on the brink of imminent 
attack. Such may have been the 
fatalism or false sense of security 
which an insular existence imparts. 
The British seemed determined to 
ignore the approaching conflict until 
bombs crashing into Hyde Park and 
Whitehall made it impossible not to 
join the rest of humanity in acknowl- 
edging that a threat to democratic 
peoples might be afoot. It was al- 
most too late. 

In the final quarter of the 20th 
century how much has changed? 
We have achieved the halcyon days 
of the détente delusion and we of the 
West are assured that a few scraps of 
paper signed in Finland, sanctifying 
the oppression of Eastern Europeans 
in return for some vague and fleet- 
ing gestures of “liberalization” and 
cultural exchange, will bring Europe 
peace everlasting and will permit 
certain socialist governments (this 
side of the “curtain”) to continue 
further arms expenditure cuts and 
will allow certain peoples and gov- 
ernments to spend this money where 
it does the most good: on Mediter- 
ranean vacations and_ inefficient 
industries. 

A clear-eyed assessment of the 
fruits of detente yields a darker 
picture. Events of recent months 


might lead a cynical alarmist to con- 
clude that the West is in its greatest 
state of disarray since the days of 
the Marshall Plan. One of the new 
elements in the picture is the linkage 
between the Middle East mess and 
European economies. This became 
especially evident during Britain’s 
miners’ strike in early 1974. Met 
with characteristic sang froid (literal- 
ly true in some cases!) by much of 
the British population, the strike, 
coupled with rising petroleum 
prices, precipitated a change of 
government and a series of wage 
settlements (in all sectors of nation- 
alized industry) and threw coals to 
Britain’s rate of inflation rather than 
Britain’s furnaces. The strike had 
been in the cards for some time, but 
the Arab oil embargo, applied to 
wavering Europeans suspected of 
Zionist sympathies, made it easy to 
grind the British population between 
the double millstones of oil and coal 
shortages. 

The “oil weapon” was employed 
so skillfully and effectively against 
the West that Henry Kissinger at one 
point raised the specter of armed in- 
tervention into the Middle East in 
order to secure “guaranteed sup- 
plies.” Adam Smith must have 
turned in his crypt at Henry’s forcing 
of the unseen hand, but Kissinger’s 


bluff (as the case may have been) 
indicated the desperate shape of a 
foreign policy which had allowed the 
world’s most productive nation to 
become habituated to imported oil. 
The grim determination of the oil 
cartel (OPEC) obliged Kissinger to 
bludgeon more recalcitrant mem- 
bers of the Western Alliance (no- 
tably France and Britain) into stand- 
ing behind a concerted consumers 
cartel (IEA). He hoped thereby to 
create some leverage vis-a-vis the 
producers short of armed conflict. 
Just how effective this measure may 
have been (the new relationship has 
not yet clarified) may be determined 
in the next few months or the next 
few years. Prediction is difficult. 
Nevertheless, the lessons of the real 
“oil crisis,” more or less commenc- 
ing with the Yom Kippur War, were 
evident. The French, as usual, led 
the way with the able and nettle- 
some figure of Michel Jobert stress- 
ing that European interests were not 
(perish the thought!) identical with 
American. Trotting out this theme 
was nothing new. De Gaulle’s even 
wilder antics of the 1960’s have yet 
to be outdone. But the diplomatic 
sparring between Jobert and Kis- 
singer did serve to remind onlookers 
that when it comes to the crunch it 
is difficult for certain members of the 
Alliance to resist the temptation of a 
separate peace with producers. 
More vulnerable economically and 
less sympathetic to the cause of Is- 
rael, Europeans have taken a more 
conciliatory stance toward the pro- 
ducers. While the gaps in the ranks 
of the consuming West have been 
smoothed over for the moment, they 
were yawning rather widely in the 
aftermath of the latest Mideast 
clash. Once again the Western 
powers were reminded just how 
precarious and elusive agreement on 
major world issues can be. 


The relationship between Amer- 
ica and Europe has always been 
plagued with disagreements, quirks 
and ironies. This has been more the 
case since the end of World War II 
than at any other time. Several les- 
sons drawn from the ordeal of the 
last World War have, up until recent- 
ly, been rooted in the American 
consciousness but then seem to have 


been lost on Europeans. The first 
was that “appeasement doesn’t 
pay.” The second, probably of 


equal importance, was that disor- 
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ganization doesn’t pay either. 

Europeans gave lip service to the 
first rule (it was difficult to deny 
amid the rubble of an unrecon- 
structed continent), but they never 
really grasped the second. One 
scholar of Third Republic France 
recently documented how much 
more powerful the combined forces 
of Britain and France were in com- 
parison to the German war machine 
very nearly until the outbreak of 
hostilities. The problem was that 
the French and the British could 
never quite jack themselves up 
simultaneously to exorcise the demon 
stalking Europe. This meant that 
the Wermacht enjoyed a position of 
strength far disproportionate to the 
actual means at its disposal. Hitler 
was able to nibble Europe virtually 
into a state of submission (though 
he did so nervously, knowing that a 
concerted show of strength would 
effectively call his bluff) before set- 
ting in for the final kill. He gambled 
not so much on German military 
strength as on Anglo-French lack of 
co-ordination. The fateful show of 
strength was, to put it delicately, 
somewhat belated. 

Applying the grim lessons of 
World War II to the postwar era, 
America extended what has been 
variously referred to as a “defense 
perimeter,” a “sphere of influence,” 
or just plain “hegemony” over 
Europe, specifically through the 
instrument of NATO. Most Europe- 
ans would have settled for NATO 
without the “O” since really the 
Organization itself was something 
new in alliance building. The idea 
of having a “working” alliance in- 
stead of a “sleeping” alliance which 
would be roused from its slumber 
only in time of clearcut aggression 
(i.e., after it is too late) was wel- 
comed really only by one nation, the 
Germans. They were especially 
anxious to regain respectability 
within the West by making them- 
selves useful as an ally, and their 
strategic vulnerability, glaringly in 
evidence during the Berlin scares, 
only accelerated this general trend. 
The Italians, too, were on their good 
behavior during these years, since 
they had been beastly and taken a 
fling at fascism. Meanwhile, the 
French were tied down with econom- 
ic and colonial problems and were 
in no position to protest American 


“suggestions” to accommodate 
NATO infrastructure. Britain was 
reluctant to upset its “special rela- 
tionship” with the U.S., so it too 
went along with the program. All 
of this concerted lip service to re- 
armament culminated in the “Lisbon 
force goals” of 1952, setting a target 
of 94 divisions (never reached) for 
Western Europe. 

There was very little enthusiasm 
for the idea of extensive rearmament 
in Europe. After 1958 and the re- 
turn of stability in France, the 
French president began a tradition 
of alliance straddling, which meant 
roughly that the French would con- 
sider joining the West in time of war 
but reserved the right to skip the 
practice sessions. Since then 
they’ve knocked themselves silly to 
create a nuclear deterrent which, it 
is openly acknowledged, is obso- 
lescent or obsolete in the face of im- 
proved ABM technology, but will 
probably make an interesting muse- 
um piece. The same is true of the 
British deterrent. So that really 
brings us full circle: the fundamental 
organization of the West, at least 
until someone comes up with a suit- 
able alternative, will probably re- 
volve around American strategic and 
economic strength. It is either that 
or no effective organization at all. 


America has played the unenviable 
role of “organizer of the West” over 
the past 30 years and for several 
reasons this has earned us a bad 
name among some, particularly 
younger, Europeans. American mo- 
tives are frequently seen as either 
“interested” or sinister. One of the 
common explanations offered for our 
otherwise inexplicable European 
policy is that it must be “in our 
interest” to remain in Europe to 
“keep our markets secure.” That 
there are practical interests involved 
in the American presence in Europe 
need not be denied. Indeed, this is 
not the same as saying that it is not 
equally in the interests of Europeans 
that we maintain this presence. 
The fact that Europe has enjoyed the 
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greatest uninterrupted prosperity in 
its history during the postwar era 
would suggest that Euramerican in- 
terests are much more complemen- 
tary than they are mutually antag- 
onistic. Our ubiquitous economic 
presence in Europe is as much a 
function of a growing worldwide 
web of economic interdependence 
and Europe’s postwar appetite for 
capital investment as it is of any 
mercenary designs of the American 
business sector. 

Another source of irritation for 
Europeans is America’s military 
presence. From the “student per- 
spective,” one gets the distinct im- 
pression that Europeans have been 
doing us a special favor in allowing 
us to shoulder the burden of the 
Alliance and to put our troops on the 
line at the epicenter of the Cold War. 
One observation (frequently heard 
if not quite brilliantly reasoned) is 
that the working Alliance really isn’t 
necessary since, after all, the Soviets 
haven’t wolfed down anything on 
the continent since the late 1940’s. 
Whether this comforting state of af- 
fairs has come about as a result of, 
or in spite of, the American presence 
is a moot point. But it is ironical 
that the success of the Alliance has, 
in some ways, proved its own un- 
doing. It is increasingly perceived 
as obsolete since it has admirably 
prevented from happening what it 
was designed to prevent. The illu- 
sion of security (mostly seen as the 
logical corollary of Soviet “good 
will”!) dazzles the postwar genera- 
tion of Europeans who lack the gut 
conviction that economic and physi- 
cal security are not inalienable 
rights. 

Now, with so many things going 
wrong in the West at one time, the 
Alliance, presumably to the satisfac- 
tion of those who are paranoid about 
the rigors of American hegemony, is 
in a reassuring state of shambles. 
Greece and Turkey for their respec- 
tive grievances stemming from the 
Cyprus crisis, have both become 
non-participatory members of the 
Alliance and have contemplated, at 
least diplomatically, the possibility 
of total withdrawal. The Portugal 
situation, as of the writing of this 
article, is highly critical, but perhaps 
not altogether hopeless, since the 
silent center seems at last to have 
roused itself in retaliation against 
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the 11% of the population who 
presume to speak for the “true” in- 
terests of the “Portuguese people” 
(i.e. the other misguided 89%). This 
situation may, more than any other, 
be the best barometer of Europe’s 
future. Italy is experiencing a series 
of cabinet crises (as usual), but to 
make the situation a bit dicier, the 
Communists have made _ unprece- 
dented gains in regional and local 
elections. Consequently they con- 
trol more of the peninsula’s urban 
centers than ever before. Being rid 
of Franco in Spain (which is a poten- 
tial candidate for NATO member- 
ship) can only be met with a general 
sigh of relief among Europe’s liberal 
democrats, but Portugal’s neighbor 
may not enjoy an easy transition to a 
more open and pluralistic regime. 
The France of Giscard still remains 
short of total commitment to NATO 
membership. And Britain has in- 
numerable troubles with a devastat- 
ing inflation rate of 25%, periodic 
attacks on Sterling, and a free-for-all 
of strikes and wage demands that 
have made a mockery of the Labour 
Party’s “social contract,” dubbed by 
the disenchanted “the social con 
trick.” America is still fairly numb 
from the Indochina debacle and 
certain elements both inside and 
outside the government have de- 
clared open season on any informa- 
tion or organization of a clandestine 
nature regardless of the conse- 
quences to national security. That 
such organizations be accountable 
to the people and government is not 
in question here. But accountability 
which lacks any sense of proportion 
of discretion carries its own set of 
evils. (Why, for example, can’t we 
salvage a sunken Soviet submarine 
for intelligence purposes, a perfectly 
legitimate clandestine operation, 
without the story making banner 
headlines? Why can’t the Army 
develop anti-toxins, which by defi- 
nition are defensive agents, to help 
safeguard us in the event poisons are 
used against American personnel?) 
Only Germany, among the 
“heavies” of the Western powers, 
seems to have its house in order. It 


is encouraging to note the recent 
hard line taken by Helmut Schmidt 
against escalating terrorism in his 
decision not to give in to demands 
of the Baader-Meinhof gang during 
their seige of the West Germany 
embassy in Sweden. The weekly 
London Economist (one of the most 
sensible journals of its kind in the 
English speaking world) not too long 
ago noted a general (if somewhat 
inexplicable) improvement in the 
morale of the Germany army, after a 
period of slump stemming from 
student capers of the late ‘60s. En- 
listments are up, and hair nets are 
out. 

In spite of a few indications of a 
sobering up among European youth 
after the self-indulgent sprees of the 
last ten years, the larger picture of 
détente has on balance yielded more 
benefits for the Soviets than any 
rocket rattling of an earlier era. 
During the Korean crisis in the 
1950’s, Britain’s prime minister, 
Clement Attlee, after urgent consul- 
tation with France’s head of govern- 
ment and foreign minister, René 
Pleven and Robert Schuman, went 
rushing off to Washington to urge 
President Truman to restrain Gen. 
MacArthur from pressing over the 
Korean frontier and engaging the 
Red Chinese. The major concern 
on the part of Europeans then was 
that Americans might be “too am- 
bitious” in their defense strategy. 
This sentiment continues to charac- 
terize the European point of view, 
but the era of détente has com- 
pounded the confusion within the 
West by forcing a choice between 
the twin evils of American over-re- 
action and American accommoda- 
tion of its rival at the expense of its 
allies. The partner-adversary rela- 
tionship which has evolved between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union has, 
not surprisingly, been met with 
misgivings on the part of Europeans. 
And this ambivalence has been use- 
ful to the Soviets. Now it is the 


American president who rushes over 
to London, Paris and Bonn to reas- 
sure Europeans that “Of course... . 
Vietnam isn’t . . . Europe!” Brezh- 
nev has a good point: why keep up 
the Cold War when you can achieve 
the same ends with détente? This 
message was voiced by Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn during his tour of the 
U.S. last summer. 


Enumerating the various ailments of 
the West is a depressing exercise. 
It is some consolation to note that 
none of the crises or difficulties is 
necessarily irreversible or inevi- 
table. They should not be taken, 
either individually or collectively, 
as a sure indication of the “decline 
of the West,” the “demise of capital- 
ism,” or the expiration of post-in- 
dustrial society. History is a melange 
of the subjective and the objective. 
Human will has not lost its leading 
role in shaping human events. The 
reaction to challenges determines 
the outcome of events. 

On the assumption that none of 
the current crises is insoluble, given 
sufficient human will, human aware- 
ness and leadership, it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that the ap- 
propriate context to make estimates 
about a country’s or a civilization’s 
future is among its educated elites: 
society’s decision makers and opin- 
ion leaders. It is natural to pay 
close attention to university student 
bodies insofar as this stratum of 
society enjoys a disproportionate 
amount of influence over the direc- 
tion and movement of society as a 
whole. The current picture is not 
encouraging. 

My own observations suffer from 
the limiting experience of fraterniz- 
ing with one university student body 
and spending most of my time in one 
country of Western Europe. Yet 
the University of London, where | 
spent two years, is heavily attended 
by students from all over the world 
including the Continent. Life in the 
Bloomsbury district brings one into 
frequent contact with European stu- 
dents and, while the sampling of 
continental students is not terribly 
large, it does allow one to get the 
general drift of what is going on 
psychologically among European 
youth. 

As the Portugal situation heated 
up, one became more and more 
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aware of the deep apathy, not to 
say malaise, which seems to afflict 
the London student. The student 
left (it is always considered chic to 
be a bit “bolshie” during the years 
spent living off the taxes of the work- 
ing class) dominates the cutting 
edge of student activism. Marxism 
remains the opium of the young 
“intellectuals,” but happily the Uni- 
versity of London continues to be a 
reasonably diversified and pluralistic 
environment with respect to politi- 
cal beliefs. Nevertheless, the left, 
as has been the case in some Ameri- 
can universities enjoys an influence 
at times wildly disproportionate to 
its actual percentages in the stu- 
dent body. Not surprisingly, as if 
to reflect the distorted balance of 
political values within the more 
vocal segments of the student body, 
bulletin boards in a number of stu- 
dent unions continued to. sport 
posters of the anti-Allende coup in 
Chile, which seemed to _ have 
achieved the status of a perennial 
(if somewhat threadbare) student 
cause célebre. There were posters for 
the independence of Northern Ire- 
land, for the victory of the “Viet- 
namese people,” for the struggle of 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion; posters against South African 
apartheid and against Zionist ag- 
gression; and, as a kind of catch-all 
for anyone whose cause might have 
been overlooked, there were posters 
inciting just any old student to go 
out and “smash the state” on gen- 
eral principles. (A skeptic might 
ask: Where does one collect student 
stipends once the state has been 
smashed?) 

Conspicuously absent, however, 
was any reference to the plight of 
Portugal. Should Portugal fall to 
the communists, it would be one of 
the greatest setbacks for the West 
(not to say mankind) since World 
War II. And it would be an unprece- 
dented change in the state of our 
relations with the East bloc. In spite 
of these implications, there was 
hardly a word from Britain’s “best 
and brightest,” no demonstrations, 
not so much as a smidgen of graf- 
fiti in support of the Socialists or 
Popular Democrats of Portugal. 
Evidently the issue simply had not 


merited any serious discussion, pro 
or con. Portugal was simply “ir- 
relevant.” 

Needless to say, if the Portugal 
situation, despite its proximity and 
strategic importance to Europeans, 
merited such a conspiracy of silence, 
more far-flung Soviet-supported 
victories made even less an impres- 
sion on the “involved” students. 
For example: anyone remember the 
Kurds? They are an ethnic group 
located primarily in Turkey, the 
Soviet Union and Iraq. For years 
they have been battling the (now 
Soviet-supported) Iraqi government 
in what may be legitimately termed 
a “war of national liberation.” 
Their biggest liability seems to have 
been facing a government which is 
backed by the Soviets and not the 
CIA. Since the former are neither 
accountable to world opinion or to 
the opinion of their own intelli- 
gentsia, the Iraqis were given pretty 
much a free hand to crush the re- 
bellion without the constraints of 
liberal consciences. 

Examples abound from Luanda to 
Vientane of other Soviet-supported 
power struggles. In Angola, the 
most powerful of the three move- 
ments competing in the post-libera- 
tion bloodbath is Soviet aided. So 
too is Kampala’s storm-trooping 
racist-in-residence, General Amin. 
Laos, the most recent of the Asian 
dominoes (yes, dominoes) has fallen 
neatly into line with the completion 
of the communist coup by install- 
ments. And so it goes. Similar 
power-political tactics from our side 
would no doubt bring on a rash of 
investigative reporting, a congres- 
sional “fact-finding” mission, a 
flurry of indignant posters in stu- 
dent unions throughout Europe and 
America, and a sprinkling of under- 
ground flicks, all amid cries of 
Yankee imperialism. (The Kremlin 
should enjoy such notoriety.) In the 
Mayaguez incident Western report- 
ers were more concerned to inspect 
the ship to determine whether or not 
it had been involved in espionage (so 
what if it had?) than to draw atten- 
tion to the Marines who extracted 
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the ship’s crew at the cost of severe 
casualties among their own. Ameri- 
ca at the moment conducts its ex- 
ternal affairs with one arm para- 
lyzed; must the eyes and ears go too? 


It is impossible to vindicate either 
East or West in what (sadly) contin- 
ues to be global competition (Apollo- 
Soyuz sideshows notwithstanding). 
There is, however, something start- 
ling (even apalling) in the lack of 
even-handedness with which many 
of the educated young in the West 
view the East-West rivalry. Sur- 
prising also are the huge oversights 
which the Western “intelligentsia” 
will tolerate in order to accommo- 
date (for reasons not always reason- 
able) the “socialist” perspective. 
That the contemporary organiza- 
tion of Western societies falls short 
of equity and harmony is not for a 
moment in question here. That the 
record of Western nations’ foreign 
policies vis-a-vis the East and vis-a- 
vis the developing world has been 
at times tainted is not to be doubted. 
Yet there persist two assumptions, 
one about the nature of capitalism 
in general, and the other about 
American foreign policy in particu- 
lar, both of which crop up with 
distressing regularity in student 
bodies of the West and both of which 
should be laid to rest at last in the 
interest of fairness and critical ob- 
jectivity. The first of these assump- 
tions is that the problems of indus- 
trial and post-industrial societies in 
the West (from psychological aliena- 
tion and social stratification to urban 
crime and environmental abuse) are 
the inevitable spin-offs of capitalist 
societies and that they are somehow 
unique to capitalist systems. They 
are not strictly speaking the result of 
capitalism, though it might be 
argued that they are a result of 
industrialism. In this case we 
would expect to find similar syn- 
dromes in the East as well as the 
West. I am reminded of a ridiculous 
sticker I once saw slapped up on the 
glass doors of the Kettering science 
building. It depicted the proverbial 
dark satanic mills belching forth 
gobs of smoke and soot and it read: 
“Capitalism fouls things up!” Had 
it read instead: “Industrialism fouls 
things up!” it might at least have 
shown an awareness of the real 
source of the problem, however trite 
the observation. Reports coming 
out of the Soviet Union seem to bear 
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this out. While our record on ques- 
tions of ecology is not good, the 
Soviets’ is absolutely wretched. 

Not only on the environmental 
issue, but also on other questions as 
well, there is very little evidence to 
suggest that any socialist system to 
date has solved the problems which 
plague the Western capitalist sys- 
tems. The Soviets may boast that 
socialism has “solved” the problem 
of unemployment and inflation at a 
time when Western capitalist sys- 
tems are suffering from both, it 
should be pointed out that these 
sorts of positive indicators are more 
than outweighed by inefficient job 
redundancies, by a dearth in the 
quality and variety of goods, and by 
an overall underproduction problem 
which pervades economies so lack- 
ing in individual incentives. Not 
surprisingly, all socialist systems 
evidence social hierarchy and pay 
differentials and all have turned to 
some sort of incentive or special re- 
muneration for exceptional skills, 
services, or achievements. Ine- 
qualities have not been eliminated. 
In the East, as in the West, some 
people are still embarassingly more 
equal than others. 

There is a crime boom in America, 
but there is much less violent crime 
in most of Europe, East or West. 
That socialist states have escaped 
the wave of crime seems to be in 
part a result of the rather puritan- 
ical and authoritarian environments 
which many of these systems per- 
petuate and the severity of their 
laws in dealing with wrongdoers. 
For these same reasons, one might 
note that Franco’s Spain was also 
remarkably free of serious crimes 
(except those of a purely political 
nature, such as Basque terrorism). 

There seems to be virtually no 
strict correlation between the loca- 
tion of a regime on the right-left 
spectrum and the rate of violent 
crime in that country. Forms of 
anti-social behavior persist in the 
East, from heavy alcoholism (recent- 
ly on the rise in the Soviet Union) to 
blackmarketeering in all of Eastern 
Europe. All societies, East or West, 
seem to develop their own peculiar 
and unique forms of vice and no 
ideology can claim a monopoly on 
all forms of dysfunctional behavior. 

The second criticism frequently 
raised by vocal elements in Western 
student bodies is that American 


foreign policy, in its more sordid 
aspects, is an outgrowth of the capi- 
talist ethos. No one, however, has 
proved satisfactorily exactly what 
mechanism might be at work within 
capitalists or capitalist society 
which would make it inevitable that 
the foreign policy of a capitalist state 
be any more aggressive, expansion- 
ist or exploitative than any other. 
The most heinous examples of ex- 
ploitation and conquest, from the 
Roman and Ottoman Empires to the 
French Imperium and Nazi Ger- 
many, were perpetrated either in 
pre-capitalist times or for non-capi- 
talist reasons. This is not to men- 
tion that, conversely, the world 
today abounds with examples of 
capitalist nation-states, such as 
Sweden, Switzerland and Canada, 
which could not be seriously taken 
to task for unethical foreign policy 
practices. That the American global 
economic presence is a function of 
the enormous productivity of this 
country is probably one good expla- 
nation for our global posture. 
Where this has led to the scandalous 
abuse of power, economically, dip- 
lomatically or militarily, it is the 
personalities of our leadership who 
must bear the burden of checking 
such activity. The answer does not 
lie in some sort of structural expla- 
nation inherent in the capitalist 
system which makes us any more 
jealous of our national self-interest 
than other nations in history who 
have acted with comparable will- 
fullness. 

It is time for the West to free itself 
from the orgy of self-criticism, pe- 
culiarly mingled with apathy, which 
has absorbed our energies for the 
past ten years. If criticism is to be 
virulent, let us at least make it 
balanced. The danger lies in be- 
coming so involved in self-examina- 
tion as to ignore the cynical designs 
of “the other camp.” It is the re- 
sponsibility of the educated, 
European or American, to provide 
constructive and vigorous criticism 
of our shortcomings, foreign and 
domestic, but our attention should 
not be so diverted by the critical pro- 
cess as to leave us helpless before 
any threat not of our own making. 
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Cointelpro and Oberlin 

Toward the end of 1968 or early in 
1969 letters signed “an interested 
student” and “a concerned friend” 
arrived in Beaverton, Wash., and 
Ithaca, N.Y., encouraging the par- 
ents of two Oberlin students to urge 
their sons not to take part in a “hun- 
gerstrike (sic) against the Viet- 
namese war’ and alleging that the 
strike was led by the Young So- 
cialist Alliance. In each instance 
the parents assumed that the letters 
had been sent by cranks. 

Last June 24, a court order grow- 
ing from a Freedom of Information 
Act suit initiated by the Socialist 
Workers Party against the F.B.I. 
brought about the revelation that the 
anonymous letters were written by 
F.B.I. agents in Cleveland. It was 
part of a counterintelligence pro- 
gram (Cointelpro) personally ap- 
proved by J. Edgar Hoover and 
aimed at disrupting antiwar groups, 
the “New Left” and the Trotskyist 
political movement. 

Release of previously secret F.B.I. 
memos also revealed Hoover’s ap- 
proval of plans to discredit Antioch 
College by planting a newspaper 
article “questioning whether Anti- 
och is in fact highly intellectual and 
whether students are actually re- 
ceiving a quality education there.” 
Letters were forged at the San An- 
tonio F.B.I. office and sent to officials 
of the Univ. of Texas that were 


purported to be from parents who 
were irate about sexual conduct of 
students. 

None of the “Cointelpro” opera- 
tions seem to have involved surveil- 
lance on any campus. The Oberlin 
students apparently were selected 
at random when their names were 
mentioned in newspaper accounts of 
the “fast for peace.” 

As newspaper articles unfolded 
the details of the F.B.I. activities 
(apparently the “Cointelpro” opera- 
tion ceased in 1971), an increasing 
number of Oberlin alumni showed 
their concern. Toby J. McIntosh, 
president of the Class of 1971, and 
John Burgess ‘72 filed an FOIA re- 
quest seeking “information on gov- 
ernment surveillance of Oberlin 
from 1960 to 1975.” They asked 
classmates for “information on sus- 
pected F.B.J. spying or dirty tricks” 
to aid their request. 

At its annual meeting in Novem- 
ber, the Alumni Board adopted a 
resolution that it was “extremely 
disturbed by reports that the F.B.I. 
engaged in unlawful surveillance 
and harassment activities of Oberlin 
students.” The resolution called on 
President Danenberg to do the fol- 
lowing: “First, we ask that every 
effort be made to obtain full informa- 
tion from the Attorney General rela- 
tive to past and any present involve- 
ment, including initiation of legal 
action if necessary. Second, we 
urge that the information be made 
available to the Oberlin community 
so that appropriate response can be 
made by all concerned. Third, we 
ask the president to condemn pub- 
licly the F.B.I. disruption of the ‘fast 
for peace’ of the College in 1968.” 

President Danenberg, meantime, 
had been following the situation 
closely. He happens to be a close 
friend of the father of one of the stu- 
dents singled out by the letter 
writers. When the F.B.I. files were 
released last June, he announced 
publicly: “I personally am sorry that 
any government agency believed it 
necessary to engage in questionable 
tactics. I simply cannot justify such 
methods being used in this country.” 

Dean of Students George Langeler 
reported the College’s concern to 


U.S. Rep. Charles A. Mosher ’28, 
Oberlin’s congressman and also a 
trustee of the College. Danenberg 
did not think Oberlin College as an 
institution had any basis for pur- 
suing the already publicized incident 
since the action had been taken 
against two individuals. Mosher 
concurred, but he asked the F.B.I. 
for a full accounting of the matter 
and the American Civil Liberties 
Union told him it would be inter- 
ested in the case if the individuals 
involved wished to pursue the mat- 
ter. Mosher also filed an FOIA re- 
quest and suggested that the College 
permit him to pursue the matter of 
whether there was other information 
available indicating F.B.I. miscon- 
duct at Oberlin. 

In responding to the Alumni 
Board’s resolution, Danenberg said: 
“At no time, according to the infor- 
mation we have now, did the F.B.I. 
engage in surveillance activities in 
Oberlin or harass students in Ober- 
lin.” He reported that Mosher’s ef- 
forts to receive a full accounting 
from the F.B.I. had proved fruitless, 
but that Atty. Gen. Edward Levi had 
made available the same informa- 
tion which had been provided to the 
Socialist Workers Party last June. 

“As of this writing,” Danenberg 
continued, “Mr. Levi has refused 
Mr. Mosher’s request for further 
documentation about the F.B.I. and 
Oberlin. On Congressman Mosher’s 
advice we are continuing to let his 
office handle the matter for us and | 
continue to believe that this is the 
best long-term way to handle the 
problem.” He said it is only specu- 
lation that there was in fact any 
other questionable activity by the 
F.B.I. involving Oberlin College or 
its students. 

Danenberg pointed out that both 
he and Mosher had been informing 
the Oberlin Review and area news- 
papers of all information they had 
received and he forwarded a copy of 
his letter to the Alumni Magazine “so 
the entire Oberlin alumni body can 
be aware of this unfortunate dis- 
closure.” He told the Alumni Board 
it was difficult to comply with the 
third request since the F.B.I. did not 
disrupt the “fast for peace.” He 
said he was happy to repeat the 
statement he made last June 25 
about being personally sorry that 
any government agency should find 
such tactics necessary. 
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Affirmative action 

Clarence L. James Jr. has become 
the College’s affirmative action officer 
following a lengthy search. He was 
chief counsel and later law director 
for the City of Cleveland (1968-71) 
and principal architect of Cleve- 
land’s Equal Opportunity Act which 
has been the model for other cities. 
More recently he has been in private 
law practice, specializing in cor- 
porate development, labor law and 
union negotiations. His appoint- 
ment is half time. 


Prizes and awards 

Ronald Cox ’76, piano major, has 
won the Charleston, S.C., Sym- 
phony’s Young Artists Competition. 
He is a student of Joseph Schwartz. 


Peter Rossi and Thomas Sulerzys- 
ki, both ’76, have won the Life Prize 
for excellence in American history. 


Laurie Hardwig ’76, Robert Rey- 
nolds ’77 and Eric Santner ’77 are 
recipients of scholarships for a Ger- 
man study abroad program spon- 
sored by the Federation of German- 
American Clubs. Ruth Walker ’77 
has been named as an alternate. In 
addition, 17 students have been 
selected for participation this semes- 
ter in the 1976 German Studies 
Abroad program. 


Music For The Maaic Thearer 
Chamber Symphony For Nine InstRuMENTS 
by George Rochberg 

The Oberlin Orchestra Kenneth Moore, Conductor 


Recordings of George Rochberg’s “Music 
for the Magic Theater” (1965) by the 
Oberlin Orchestra and ‘Chamber 
Symphony for Nine Instruments” (1953) 
by the Oberlin Chamber Orchestra have 
been released by CMS/DESTO 

Records (14 Warren St., New York 
10007). Kenneth Moore, professor of 
bassoon and conductor of ensembles, 
conducted the two orchestras and John 
Owings, assistant professor of pianoforte, 
was pianist for the “Magic Theater.” 
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Humor? 

At the December meeting of the 
General Faculty, the mimeographed 
copy of the proposed 1976-77 calen- 
dar, which was approved, contained 
a notation of dates of religious and 
national holidays. Because of a 
typographical error, it said that Yom 
Kippu (sic) would be on Oct. 4. 
David Segal, associate professor of 
economics, observed: “I think that’s 
one of those Japanese holidays.” 


“Today” in Michigan 

Theresa Botsodi ’79, cello major 
whose home is in Garden City, 
Mich., performed a concerto on 
NBC’s “Today” Show Dec. 12 when 
the show was devoted to Michigan. 
She was accompanied by Jill Trud- 
geon ’77 who lives in Livonia, Mich. 
Theresa is a student of Richard 
Kapuscinski and she came to the 
attention of “Today” producers 
when NBC taped the 1975 com- 
mencement at Interlochen Arts Aca- 
demy. 


Faculty notes 

Hal Payne, dean of developmental 
services, is serving as acting dean 
of students this semester while 
George Langeler is on sabbatical. 


Eileen Thornton, emeritus librarian, 
has given her house to the College 
as a “retained life income” gift and 
has moved to what she calls a “more 
manageable” apartment. The 
house has been sold to Daniel Moe, 
director of the Oberlin College 
Choir. Said Miss Thornton: “Now 
I can travel without worrying about 
leaves or a leaky roof. What’s more, 
the library will eventually have my 
gift to use as the librarian sees 
fits 


Jay L. Devore, assistant professor 
of math, has become associate editor 
of Journal of the American Statistical 
Society. 


Phyllis Jones, assistant professor 
of English, has been elected by 
alumni of Ohio Wesleyan, her alma 
mater, to a three-year term as OWU 
trustee. 


Dick Bestwick, assistant football 
coach and head baseball coach in 
1962-63, has become head football 
coach at the U. of Virginia. 


News 


Alumni president-elect 

John D. Elder ’53 will take office July 
1 as president-elect (vice president) 
of the Alumni Association when 
Sheila B. Weber ’66 becomes presi- 
dent. He was elected by the Alumni 
Board at its Nov. 9 annual meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Elder is pastor of the 
First Church in Oberlin and repre- 
sented his decade on the Alumni 
Board 1971-74. 

J. Clayton Miller ‘30 was elected 
treasurer of the Association for a 
two-year term commencing July 1. 
He is currently completing his term 
on the Class President’s Executive 
Committee and will succeed his 
classmate, Mark J. Staley, as trea- 
surer. Miller has been class agent 
and class president. He is retired as 
management analyst in the State 
Department and Bureau of the Bud- 
get in Washington. 


Bicentennial program 

Frances Walker ‘45, artist-in-resi- 
dence at Rutgers, presented a guest 
piano recital of music by American 
black composers Jan. 6 in Warner 
Concert Hall. The Bicentennial pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Conserva- 
tory and Alumni in Service to Ober- 
lin College (ASOC), had been 
presented at Carnegie Recital Hall 
in September. It included the works 
of George Walker ’41, William Grant 
Still ’20 and Nathaniel Dett ‘08. 
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The 


musician, 


Sex 
and 


the 
devil 


by Gilbert Kilpack '42 A.M. 


The writer is associate professor of the 
humanities at Eastman School of Music. 


or nine years | have been at- 

tending recitals and concerts 

given by what I believe to be 
some of the finest flower of our 
youth. I have seen a black-maned 
Orpheus come out, take his bow and 
turn to the concert grand. Ina long 
time phantasy of mine, our sopho- 
more Orpheus is sitting on a Vic- 
torian piano bench, the kind that 
has a top that lifts up and presents 
a drawer. In our home the drawer 
was stuffed with romantic ballads 
which my father brought out and 
sang for company. But in my phan- 
tasy the piano bench drawer on the 
stage is the catch-all receptacle for 
the repressions and unaccepted libid- 
inous desires of our pianist. Orpheus 
has sexual dissonances and erotic 
counterpoints which of course have 
to be kept out of sight and sound for 
a proper recital. So as our per- 
former launches into Chopin, De- 
bussy or Bach the evening is enliv- 
ened as I spy repression imps, sex 
devils, or angels, if you will, slipping 
out of their top drawer confinement 
and demanding a part in the perfor- 
mance. This is a first rate crisis. 
What is the artist to do? In my 
phantasy, his technical skill comes 
to his rescue. He manages, some- 


times even in the middle of a phrase, 
to disengage his left hand and deftly 
push the demons back into the 
drawer. It is hard work for the per- 
former, especially with the more 
clever demons. And it can be some- 
thing of a distraction to the listener 
who hasn’t caught on to what the 
slight-of-hand performance is_ all 
about. One who is doing some- 
thing of the same thing as a listener, 
however, will interpret it as a vir- 
tuoso twitch. 

Permit me to leave our young art- 
ist to a well deserved rest while I 
go on to say that I teach in the 
humanities because I have deep 
concern about the process of educa- 
tion of the artist. I chose this ca- 
reer because I wanted to stand at 
the crossroads where poetry, drama, 
the novel and music meet. I wanted 
to discover what happens when 
Orpheus Smith from Red Lion, Pa., 
the very best 18-year-old violinist or 
pianist, or bassoonist in his town, 
leaves mother, father, brother and 
sister, high school, church and the 
womb of adolescence and checks 
in at a conservatory of music for 
four years (or an infinity more) of 
five hours a day in the practice 
room, encounters with master 
teachers, theory, composition, his- 
tory, psychology, ensemble, con- 
certs, weekend church or night 
club jobs, dormitory controversies, 
love affairs, ordeals by fire with the 
family back home, spring fever, 
auditions, juries, competitions, 
memory lapses, bouts of boredom 
and dreams of success. And into 


those days and years I come, a lit- 
erature teacher, spreading even 
greater confusion by trying to intro- 
duce into this crowded scene Don 


Quixote and Sancho, Gulliver, 
Roskolnikov, Antigone, Oresties, 
the poems of Whitman and Yeats 


and the essays of Mailer and Bald- 
win. 

I return to our concert in which 
Orpheus Smith has just finished 
playing the Emperor Concerto — 
his own arrangement for the right 
hand. The audience seems well 
satisfied inasmuch as both hands 
were extraordinarily busy and his 
technique was impeccable. During 
intermission I stay in my seat for 
phantasy conversations; I take turns 
with Blake, Nietzsche or Bergson — 
getting their comments on the per- 
formance. On this particular eve- 
ning my conversation is with ancient 
Proteus — I am sure it is that vener- 
able soul because he. comes in the 
guise of a reporter from the local 
newspaper, sent to review the con- 
cert 

“T am told you teach literature to 
music students,” he begins diffident- 
ly. “Do you enjoy it?” 

“Well, what do you think, is the 
life of a midwife joyful or painful, 
— or both?” 

“A Midwife?” 

“A quack perhaps, uncertified, 
but a midwife nonetheless, stand- 
ing by at the birth of the artist.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, very interesting. 
Well, I expect that it is a pleasure to 
work with such civilized young 
people.” 

“Civilized?” 

“Yes, you know, they don’t dress 
like slovenly barbarians. And you 
seldom see music students picket- 
ing, petitioning, protesting. In my 
review for this concert I intend to 
say that ‘civilization is on trial and 
classical musicians are a great force 
for order, contentment... and, 
well, discipline.’ Don’t you agree?” 

“Of course I agree, of course. 
However, isn’t there a danger in be- 
ing overly civilized. Can’t we pay 
too great a price for civilization, or 
more exactly speaking, make pay- 
ments humanization doesn’t need 
and can’t use? As a matter of fact, 
your question disturbs me greatly. 
If the artist is thoroughly civilized, 
thoroughly tamed that is, who then 
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will bring the fire to man, who will 
bring the dancing star, the dream, 
the logos, the eros of creativity? .. . 
come to think of it, I have recently 
witnessed an unusual number of 
stillbirths. I must ponder that.” 


So I have pondered the thought in 
classroom, in concert hall, in my 
dreams, in controversy and in soli- 
tude and come to my present feel- 
ing that it is all too easy to allow 
the teaching of the humanities 
to fall heavily on the civilizing side 
of the musician, the practice room 
side, the repression room side, the 
lumber room side. I here and now 
publicly and joyfully repent of such 
lapses on my part, and declare my- 
self to be on that side of the artist 
which fights for inner freedom, 
which looks toward liberating our 
dream-impounded world from its 
hidden constrictions. 

I think that I hear an objection. 
I think I hear someone saying, 
“Hold everything. Your Orpheus 
Smith is a first-born son of the new 
permissive age. Television, movies, 
Playboy magazines, Spock and Kin- 
sey have freed him. Six months 
after he enrolled here he moved into 
a dorm room with Euridice Jones 
from Topeka, Kan., and no dean or 
director said ‘no’ to them — and you 
talk about repression, come on now. 
What more do you want?” 

What I want is much more, much 
other than this. I can accept the new 
social permissiveness, but that is not 
what concerns me. I see the doors 
thrown open everywhere but the 
anxiety increases. Which door leads 
into life? I want Orpheus Smith and 
Euridice Jones to be inwardly free 
to bring their sex, their fears and 
anxieties, their anger and their de- 
spair, their joy and their insubordina- 
tion into the practice room and into 
the concert hall. I am talking about 
something more than the necessary 
repressions of civilization, more 
than the deadly repression of age- 
less Puritanism. I am talking about 
the way we educators kill the crea- 
tive process, kill all deep life itself 
by rejecting the dangerous virtues 
in behalf of the safe ones, the way 
we reject the demonic virtues in be- 
half of the tame, the safe ones. 

It occurs to me that the germ for 
my phantasy was planted some 35 
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years ago when I was a university 
undergraduate. I took a course in 
music history and quite literally the 
one thing I remember from that 
course was the professor saying that 
two old maids wrote a history of 
music, and in it they dared to say 
that “Johann Sebastian Bach had 
20 children and no passion.” And 
then the professor disposed of the 
quotation with a magnificant guf- 
faw. That guffaw has gone on re- 
verberating through the years. 

It is the growing conviction that 
the musician-artist must, with all 
men who are truly alive in heart and 
mind, share the anxiety, the risk, 
the anguish and exhilaration of liv- 
ing in an age of catastrophe. I 
do not know if it is a better or a 
worse age than others; I have 
ceased asking that question. I only 
know that it calls for aliveness. I 
believe it to be an age which throws 
in the teeth of the artist the neces- 
sity of being a creative rebel. All 
great artists have been in some 
measure rebels and we must accept 
the risks of living with rebel musi- 
cians — a bothersome business if 
you are an administrator concerned 
mainly for law and order. But if we 
have all order and no rebellion we 
have tame art and tame art is a dead 
art however prosperous it may seem. 

I am searching for a psychology 
of the artist which rejects nothing 
in this world, which avariciously 
takes and accepts everything up 
into itself as the necessary new 
material of creation. Rebellion, an- 
ger, hate, love, fear, dullness, 
dreams, hunger, sickness, health 
and even death must all be seen, 
not as brutal enemies of each other 
or of ourselves, but as the inevit- 
able stuff of creativity. And so the 
wild guffaw of my college music his- 
tory teacher says to me now, after 
all these years, that the contrapun- 
tal achievement of Bach was born of 
a generous acceptance into his mu- 
sical being all those fearful counter- 
points of the emotions which we 
little ones reject. I think that to 
reject the complex, the contradic- 
tory in life is to emasculate the 


counterpoint in art. Man is poly- 
phonic; that is his glory. 


The temptation in this age which 
worships at the shrine of integra- 
tion is to integrate by narrowing 
down and taming. But the magnif- 
icent integration of J. S. Bach is the 
integration of disparate forces. 
When Nietzsche said that “we must 
have chaos within to give birth to a 
dancing star,” he was not pointing 
the way to disorder; he was reach- 
ing for a higher order which rejects 
nothing. 

I know, we are an enlightened 
age, and just as we have thrown off 
all the sexual taboos of our parents, 
so we have outlawed the devil and 
all his brazen forces. But I suspect 
it is as pictured in the Gospel par- 
able: We have kicked him out the 
front door and swept the house 
clean, got rid of all the old garbage. 
The devil looking in the window 
has coveted the fine, empty abode 
and has gathered together his allies 
and stolen into the house so that in 
the end it is in a worse state than 
ever. The old laws, the ancient pro- 
hibitions, the venerable demons we 
have made abstract and internal- 
ized, and they carry on their devas- 
tating psychological process with- 
out benefit of myth. For the best of 
reasons, psychological and graphic, 
Dostoyevsky pictured the devil as 
a poor relation — a seedy, begging, 
weak-willed poor relation. A re- 
jected part of ourselves! What else 
could he be? How better do his job 
than by blackmailing us through 
his persistent, rejected presence on 
our doorstep? We deny his pres- 
ence and he robs us of our sense of 
presence, of our unity and freedom. 
You will see by now that I am trying 
to feel my way toward a psychology 
of the artist which releases into cre- 
ativity all the energy that he wastes 
in defenses against his poor rela- 
tions. It may be a play on words, 
but I hope not a bad one, to say that 
“poor relations” symbolizes not only 
those parts of one’s being that are 
rejected, but those parts we may 
indulge and yet exclude from vital 
connectedness with the rest of our 
household. “Only connect,” says 
the poet, and all is saved — that is, 
nothing is wasted. What is aesthetic 
creativity but connectedness in 
color, shapes, sizes, sounds, smells, 
points of view which we had not 
been free to imagine? What is 
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moral creativity but connections 
among people, values and dreams 
which we never dared let ourselves 
think possible? 


In the top drawer of my studio desk 
I have two cards. One is a list of 
words I am most apt to misspell. 
On the second card are seven words: 
Pride, Covetousness, Lust, Anger, 
Gluttony, Envy, Sloth. On this card 
are sundry annotations such as 
“Don’t forget them, oh virtuous 
man.” There are persons who 
would, offhand, say that of course 
we are all much against these seven 
deadly sins. There are others, | 
suspect, who would call them relics 
of medieval dogma and as such not 
worth our thought. I wonder if 
those of us who reject the ancient 
register of sins do not have our own 
private, refined list of character 
traits which we despise and which 
we put over against the good, the 
true and the beautiful. Is not the 
psychological process the same for 
the ancient and the modern? The 
good and the bad are set up as 
deadly enemies (the way we want it 
and have it on almost every T.V. 
Western) and the vital energies of 
man are caught in the cross-fire. 
The rescue of creative energy be- 
gins, I believe, with the recogni- 
tion of the double nature of our 
great evils and of their permanence 
and necessity. Let us begin with 
Pride, often considered the most 
deadly of the sins. The proud man, 
we are told, has an inordinate opin- 
ion of his own importance. In reli- 
gious language it has suggested a 
self esteem and self dependence 
which robs God of his just praise 
and powers. So this is the most 
deadly evil: to have too high a view 
of one’s own powers. But any dic- 
tionary makes clear the double na- 
ture of pride. Mrs. Smith of Red 
Lion, Pa., says to her five-year-old 
son, “Shame of you, Orpheus, have 
you no pride?” What confusion is 
ushered in for the child who is first 
taught the “evil” of pride. Pride 
is, of course, respect for ourselves, 
acceptance of our powers, admira- 
tion for our being and beauty, right 
up to the point where we look in the 
mirror and have to say, “In appre- 
hension how like a god!” To have 
pride is to know that we are of the 
tribe. of Sophocles, Rembrandt, 
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Shakespeare and Mozart. There is 
no true art without dangerous pride. 
The danger is in forgetting that we 
have our own place in the universe 
and we loose our true place if we 
pretend to know more than we do 
know. 

You must surely see that I am 
steering us toward the gospel of 
contrarieties as expounded by Blake, 
Nietzsche, Dostoyevsky, Whitman, 
etc. Freud talks of sublimating the 
demonic, and Buber calls for a hal- 
lowing of the evil urge. It makes 
no difference how you say it as long 
as you see that man must stand at, 
must be at the meeting point of 
seeming contraries. Light and 
Dark, Night and Day, Male and Fe- 
male, Reason and Intuition, Life and 
Death, Pride and Humility, Abstin- 
ence and Sensuality, Courage and 
Fear. Make up your own list, only 
be sure we are not talking about 
good and evil, not talking about 
absolutes, not thinking about forces 
which are mortal enemies. The man 
who accepts and bears in his being 
the great polar tensions knows better 
than to call one force good and the 
other bad. Every “good” turns to 
harm when isolated. Every “evil” 
turns to good when accepted into 
the connectedness of fruitful ten- 
sion. I define good as the creative 
energy born of the tension. 

Orpheus Smith has a mother, 
patient and sweet; she taught young 
Orpheus never to talk back to his 
elders, never to be angry with his 
little sister, never to cry or be pro- 
fane when he hit his finger with a 
hammer. At Sunday School he was 
taught about Jehovah who was fre- 
quently angry with the Israelites. 
What could he make of this? That 
some sins are permissible for God 
but not for little boys, or possibly 
that everyone may be angry with 
Israelites? At any rate, Orpheus 
Smith comes to college and he writes 
gentle, kind letters to his mother. 
But deep in his soul he is angry 
with his mother — oh nothing more 
serious than that she wants to gent- 
ly direct his life. How dare he be 
angry with such a good mother? 
She never writes anything harsher 


than “dear boy, if you go on like 
this your father will have a heart 
attack.” Orpheus feels guilty for 
feeling angry and when _ guilty 
Orpheus sits at the piano he plays 
guilty Beethoven and guilty Beetho- 
ven is impossible! 


Consider the last of the deadly sins, 
— Sloth. Is there a teacher who 
hasn’t consigned some student to 
outer darkness by calling him lazy? 
Perhaps even a lazy bum? I have, 
but believe me I no longer think I 
know just what it means. I have 
known students who left the practice 
room and returned to the dorm to 
sleep the day out because they 
couldn’t face unrecognized conflicts 
that were pulling them apart. I 
have known students to sit in the 
hall day after day because they 
were bored stiff with the only images 
of life they saw as visable choices. 
I have known students thrown 
headlong into idleness through what 
Kafka would call an inner arrest, in 
an awesome quandary to even name 
the real question. And they hated 
themselves for sloth, mounting into 
nervous breakdown — nature’s way 
of demanding a new _ direction 
through bringing all functions to a 
halt. 

Sloth! The eternal moment in 
the woods at Walden? Sloth! That 
moment in the whale boat where 
all hands rested on the oars and the 
man in the prow, dart in hand, prac- 
tices the art of contradiction? “ 
the harpooners of this world must 
start to their feet from out of idle- 
ness, and not from out of toil,” 
said the author of “Moby Dick” of 
such a moment. Nietzsche says: 
“Becoming quiet in the presence of 
beauty is a profound expectancy, a 
wanting to listen for the finest, farth- 
est tones...” 

Our national conscience enshrines 
the busy man and condemns the 
lazy bum. Lazy bum! Where have 
I heard those words? Yes, of course, 
four pages into Death of a Salesman 
they are made classic. Willy Loman 
is speaking of his son Biff. 

“Not finding yourself at the age of 
34 is a disgrace . . . the trouble is 
he’s lazy, goddammit! Biff is a lazy 
bum!” .... Why did he come home? 
I would like to know what brought 
him home?” 


LINDA: “I don’t know. I think 
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he’s still lost. 
very lost.” 

Wiity: “Biff Loman is lost. In 
the greatest country in the world a 
young man with such personal at- 
tractiveness, gets lost. And such a 
hard worker. There’s one thing 
about Biff — he’s not lazy.” 

Biff and Willy are contrarieties per- 
sonified. A great life-saving instinct, 
buried deep in the anger of each, 
tells them that they need each other 
for self-definition. From the far 
reaches of the continent, Biff returns 
home repeatedly to fight with Willy, 
and in his antagonism he is magnif- 
icent — the word Willy finally uses 
at the end when he begins to rec- 
ognize his son. At last someone 
has dared to stand in loving, loyal 
opposition to him. Coming earlier 
it might have saved him. 

Sloth, like all the “deadly sins,” 
consumes the person who attacks it 
head-on. Sloth has meaning only 
when held in tension with what- 
ever it was God did on the Seventh 
Day after he had worked so hard 
and needed time to stop. For what? 
To look with pride at his work? 
To have second thoughts? To re- 
pent of what he had worked at? 
That came later. To suffer from 
depression or boredom? That is, 
to suffer as millions of his children 
were for centuries to suffer on the day 
of Sloth. I think we should accept 
the Sabbath for what it is — a day 
to celebrate in play the great god of 
contrarieties. 

Walt Whitman, one of the great 
harpooners of this world, searched 
the depths of idleness and lived out 
the seraphic pain of profound loaf- 
ing. 
“I too knitted the old knot of con- 
trariety.” 

“Agonies are one of my changes 
of garments.” 


Willy, I think he’s 


Am I only plucking at the ancient 
knot of contrariety? That may be. 
That is the best I can do, for I am 
convinced that in this direction lies 
the possibility of an evolving psy- 
chology of the artist. All contrarie- 
ties must be listened to, suffered, 
delighted in, and further, all con- 
trarieties must be allowed free pas- 
sage through the private doorway of 
the artist into his every attempt at 
creation. This points the way for 
every artist to become what he es- 
sentially is, a unique revelation: the 
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word becomes flesh, and color, and 
sound and sensual form. 

How does all this relate to the in- 
tention of the musician when he pre- 
sumes to hold an audience? Freud 
said (in The Future of an Illusion) “ 
art offers substitutive satisfactions 
for the oldest and still most deeply 
felt cultural renunciations, and for 
that reason it serves as nothing else 
does to reconcile man to the sacri- 
fices he has made on behalf of civili- 
zation.” The great purchases in be- 
half of civilization have been made 
over the counter and in the bear pit 
of exchange when reason and emo- 
tion clash and where spirit wrestles 
with flesh, and the Dionysian with 
the Appollonion. And if as Freud 
suggests, art is to offer consolation 
for the hard price paid, then it would 
seem to follow that the artist would 
have to wrestle with all the ancient 
antagonists, even to the risk of limp- 
ing away deeply wounded at the 
break of day. 

The singer must sing out of the 
contraries if he is to confirm man in 
his contraries. But I think that art 
must do more than offer consolation 
for the ancient wounds. The central 
intention of music, and perhaps of 
all art, is to stir the imagination. 
“Works of art,” says Nietzsche, 
“arouse the condition which creates 
art.” It may do other things, but 
what better than this can it do? 
Our world seems to alternate be- 
tween boredom and madness, and 
both for want of imagination, work- 
ing on the unexpected connections 
of taste and sound, love and combat, 
Capulet and Montague, America and 
Russia, Heaven and Hell. 

We all applaud Jesus for associa- 
tion with criminals, drunkards and 
harlots because we assume that of 
course he had only in mind saving 
them from their evil ways. But let 
some devilish literature professor 
suggest that Jesus actually enjoyed 
the company of “sinners” over the 
company of “good” people and we 
are thrown into confusion. For the 
poet William Blake, the marriage of 
heaven and hell does not look to- 
ward the obliteration of differences, 
but toward the cherishing of differ- 
ences and a glorying in their per- 
petual loving warfare. Every per- 
son should be in himself a marriage 
of heaven and hell; and the life of 
art is a perpetual wedding feast. Of 
course we all have our moments of 
terror at the prospect of such a mar- 


riage, but music and poetry come to 
our rescue, allowing us to be play- 
ful in the dreadful relationship. The 
ancient Hebrews knew well that man 
can’t look God full in the face and 
live. Neither can he look straight 
into hell and live, as Herman Mel- 
ville knew. What the deadly serious 
man cannot accomplish with: his 
frontal attack, art makes possible 
when it says “once upon a time,” 
when dancers leap, when sound and 
colors play and antagonistic dis- 
tances are embroidered with a sen- 
sual freedom that turns the grimly 
impossible into felicitous reality. 
When art is no longer playful, no 
longer full of play, it may deal with 
the great antagonistic forces, but it 
stuns us with them. Reason and 
realism may drag us to the wedding 
feast but they leave us in the re- 
ceiving line, — skeptical and fright- 
ened in-laws. With music and po- 
etry we are blessed with the magic 
that turns water into wine. When 
Sophocles and Aeschylus play with 
words we love their bitter truth. 
“... We have art in order not to die 
of the truth,” says Nietzsche. 


In one of his most delightful and 
penetrating prose passages William 
Blake says: “The reason Milton 
wrote in fetters when he wrote of 
angels and God, and at liberty when 
of devils and hell, is because he was 
a true poet and of the devils’ party 
without knowing it.” In taking that 
long hard look at human history I 
am sometimes moved to say: Thank 
God, the devil has been at work in 
man, rescuing him when he knew it 
not. What is wrong with heaven — 
all by itself that is? Mark Twain had 
the answer in one word: boredom. 
Which is almost the greatest enemy 
of mankind, perhaps even to the 
destruction of cities. 

But the destruction of cities be- 
gins with a moment — a moment of 
unaccepted boredom or despair. I 
am in my studio working late and 
there is a knock on the door. 
Orpheus Smith comes in, sits down 
and talks of this and that. Growing 
impatient I say, “O.K. Orph, what is 
it you really want to say?” Qut it 
comes, a confusion of anxiety and 
apprehension. Orpheus has his first 
assignment with a_ professional 
symphony orchestra, and he has 
just returned from a brief tour and 
he had his first close view of the 
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older players. “Tell me,” he ex- 
plodes, “Tell me, will I become like 
them?” 

“What is so awful?” I ask. 

“Awful? It’s just a job, security, 
a pay check for doing something 
they learned to do years ago. They 
just do what they are told to do, 
week after week .. . It’s a drag. 
Boredom. I guess the truth is they 
hate music. Is it inevitable?” he 
asks, seeking an oracle truth. I 
have none and can only ask another 
question. 

“Is what bothers you that they go 
on performing year after year, but 
have long ceased to play?” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Just that, exactly. They no 
longer play, if they ever did. They 
perform.” 

“T suppose you could say that.” 

“Now then, when all is said and 
done, what is it that you can imag- 
ine might rob you of your passion 
for music? Is it the policies of the 
union? Is it the uninspired, me- 
chanical assignments of a teacher? 
Is it the prospect of having to play 
Beethoven’s Fifth year after year? 
Is it the ego drives of a conductor? 
Is it the uncertainity of making it to 
the first chair? Is it unappreciative 


audiences? ...So what is it? 
Pj Allethateand 3% 
“All that, but infinitely more, 


something inside you, something 
quite your own. Something that 
depends on your own view of your- 
self. You want an oracle, all right, 
here it is, such as I have.... You 
love music and you want to be faith- 
ful to that love. And saying 100 
times before breakfast every day ‘I 
will be faithful’ won’t help one bit. 
And just as hopeless — lock yourself 
in the practice room and turn into a 
music machine; loving music, that 
is, exclusively, as the saint aims to 
love God exclusive of self. Isn’t 
that what you mean by making it a 
profession? Of course there is a 
place for the professional, but learn 
the hazards. The shortest way to 
losing your sharp delight in food is 
to become a chef. The most likely 
way to lose your spontaneous love 
of God is to become a clergyman. 
If you want to hate the theater, be- 
come a critic. The most certain 
way to lose your love of a woman is 
to say to her, ‘you are my every- 
thing.’ ” 

“The surest way to lose your love 
of music is to say to it, ‘you are my 
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only love; there is nothing else but 
you.” Such exclusivity is the kiss of 
death. Let yourself love much else 
in life if you want to keep alive your 
love of music, — and I don’t mean 
piddling hobbies. Love the great 
forces of life, the ones that chal- 
lenge the imagination and can en- 
gage with your musical self. Above 
all, love your complex, contradictory 
self... . There is no Platonic image 
of the perfect musician stored up 
somewhere. The adventure of be- 
coming an artist is not separate 
from the process of becoming your 
own self. Dostoyevsky said that 
‘the hardest thing on earth is to re- 
main yourself and no high aim is 
worth a life wrecked.’ ” 


One more twist of the oracle and 
then we will turn it off. “You tell 
me, Orpheus, that you fear you may 
be attacked by boredom. Why 
should you be exempt from. this 
honor which even the ancient Greek 
gods knew well? A greater evil 
than boredom is the turning aside 
from it. Don’t deny it, don’t reach 
for a pill, don’t turn on ‘Gunsmoke’ 
or ‘I Love Lucy.’ Walk to the very 
end of your boredom and demand 
that it define itself. Blake said, If 
the fool would persist in his folly he 
would become wise.’ At the dark 
end of despair is the recognition 
that we are born for the delight in 
endless becoming.” End of oracle. 

I have been saying that we need a 
renewed philosophy-psychology of 
the artist. I wish also to point to 
the need for a renewed mythology 
of the musician. When I look back 
over my own life I think that I see 
how I have for 50 years been mak- 
ing up stories, myths about myself. 
It has been, as it is with every life, 
an attempt to bring order out of a 
chaos of events, an effort to unify 
my experience in a manner that re- 
lates my whole personality to my 
cultural surroundings. I can see 
that I have passed through a series 
of myths, outgrowing them, as it 
seemed, but upon occasion re- 
turning to them, finding them green 
and alive in a new moment. 

I may have ideas, convictions, 
facts, perceptions, but without a 
mythology it is as though they were 
all stored up, isolate, in some re- 
mote corner of my _ skull. My 


thoughts, instincts, skills are like so 
many marbles in a bag until myth 
gathers them up in the generous, 
imaginative embrace of life. 

In the world of myth I can find 
myself as Daedalus, Ocdipus, 
Sisyphus, Hamlet, the prodigal 
son, Adam and Eve too. While 
waiting for the bus, I call up my 
myth, turning it round and round, 
exposing it to all that I have thought 
and dreamed in recent days. In the 
myth is imprisoned an ancient wis- 
dom which only admiring struggle 
with the myth can unpry. Through 
the myth I surprise myself. 
Through the myth, for example, I 
find myself the craftsman commis- 
sioned to design and build a penta- 
gon, and in time I become a 
prisoner of my own architecture. | 
dream of escape and invent wings 
of flight; I succeed, but my son per- 
ishes in his experiment with my 
discovery. . . . I am the boy who 
from his father demands his inheri- 
tance and goes to a far country to 
squander it... .]I am the youth who 
can’t wait to get off to college be- 
cause he is angry with his father 
and wants to possess hismother . . . 
I am the son whose father returns 
from the dead, clad in armor, and 
demands that I volunteer induction 
into the ancient battle... . I am 
Adam in the first moment of discov- 
ery of self, of woman. 

Each of us must find his own myth 
and live with it in his own way. But 
let us look at the myth that has been 
mentioned in name so frequently. 
Orpheus is the son of Apollo, the god 
of moral excellence, medicine, arch- 
ery and prophecy — what a magnif- 
icent repertoire! His mother is the 
muse Calliope, the goddess of epic 
poetry. Apollo presents his mortal 
son with a lyre and teaches him to 
play and he becomes the most fa- 
mous of musicians. Men and beasts 
are enchanted by his song, and 
through it he wins the love of Euri- 
dice. Shortly after their marriage a 
shepherd is struck by her beauty; in 
fleeing from him through the grass 
by a river, she is bitten on the foot 
by a snake. When she dies Orpheus 
sings his grief to men and gods and 
in desperation descends into the 
Stygian realms to plead his case in 
song before the throne of Pluto and 
Proserpine. To the sound of his mu- 
sic the ghosts shed tears and are 
given respite from their ancient pun- 
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ishments. The wheel on which lxion 
is stretched to turn forever is, with 
the music, made to stand _ still. 
Donaus is given rest from his task of 
drawing water in a sieve. Sisyphus 
sits on his rock and weeps. Tanta- 
lus is for the moment freed from the 
fear of the rock that hangs above 
him. For the first time the eyes of 
the furies stream with _ tears. 
Euridice comes from among the 
ghosts, limping on her wounded 
foot, and Orpheus is permitted to 
lead her out of the underworld on 
the condition that he not look back. 
But as the light of the earth begins 
to reach them, Orpheus is so over- 
joyed and so apprehensive for her 
presence that he glances back and 
she is gone forever. 


Of all the possibilities of this myth, 
one impresses me most at this junc- 
ture in life. Orpheus invades Hades 
armed only with his art. He faces 
death clothed head to foot in song. 
Such a journey, such an armament, 
has in it so little connection with the 
death journeys of our century — 
Leningrad, Dresden, Buchenwald, 
Hiroshima, Vietnam. I am _ not, 
however, thinking at this moment of 
these obscenities, but of their token 
to be found in all of us in our failure 
to deal with death — the only death 
we have, our own. We are an epoch 
obsessed with destruction, fasci- 
nated by violence, but we do not 
believe in death. I mean exactly 
that: we do not believe in death, for 
death is planted in the midst of life 
and we do not accept life in all its 
risky vitality. Tragedy is life and 
death at one, and that is how it is. 

Orpheus, the musician and the 
artist of our times, descends into 
our Hades, a world we do not wish 
to explore. We are more at home on 
the moon than we are in the ghostly 
solitude of those inner spaces. Sing- 
ing in our underworld, Orpheus sings 
the most delicious melodies, all 
woven out of the darkness and the 
rejected sorrows of our home-made 
hell. He sings of life and death 
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and by his craft letting us feel each 
in the other. Shakespeare said”. . . 
even through the hollow eyes of 
death I spy life peering.” (Richard II, 
Act II.) 

Orpheus comes to me in the hell, 
the punishment room of my own 
mind where I am seated at the ban- 
quet table of this world. All the de- 
lights I loved are before me: ancient 
trees I climbed as a boy, crisp early 
morning air, salty sea breakers, the 
luminous presence of a dear friend, 
the black bread, cheese and wine 
that please me, a rich spring plot 
of ground ready to be seeded, books, 
sleep, the touch of grainy wood and 
mysterious green moss. Oh infinitely 
more is there; the progression of days, 
the change of seasons — but above 
me hangs that damned stone, just 
waiting for the fatal moment to 
crush it all. And I plead with Or- 
pheus: sing me a song that will make 
me forget my guilt, my stone, my 
fear of death. . . . But he sings of 
the marriage of Heaven and Hell 
and his melody is so happy-sad I 
dance beneath the stone and kiss its 
rough surface. 

Escape? No, there is none. Sal- 
vation? Nothing absolute. Only 
“a momentary stay against confu- 
sion” as the poet has identified his 
art. And that is no small thing. A 
momentary stay, given now, and 
now, and now. What more can we 
want as mortals? 

I have been pondering that tor- 
tuous-happy journey of Orpheus 
from death to life, from night to day, 
from the unconscious to the con- 
scious. Scholars have suggested that 
his looking back was an ancient folk 
tale way of indicating punishment 
for curiosity. We can’t make up our 
minds about the curious, can we? 
We build monuments to some men 
for their curiosity and others we 
stone. I love Orpheus and Lot's 
wife for being so human they could 
look back, and Don Quixote that 
he could repent of his virtues, his 
imagination. 

There is another way of viewing 
this journey of ascent, a way that is 
more to my own feelings. I see it 
as the journey of lovers, both facing 
death and under the sentence of find- 
ing love in the presence of death, 
but his journey carries Orpheus on 
to an even more agonizing ground 
of being. His confidence in his art 


has been tested and proved; the test 
now, in the imagery of Martin Buber, 
is a test of the “betweenness” of 
the lovers. 

Through his art Orpheus has saved 
Euridice, he wants to claim her on 
the spot, body and soul but the com- 
pleteness of love can come only with 
his granting her a separate, unique 
existence. From the dark world to 
the light — life’s journey — he must 
accept the profound distance be- 
tween lovers. Coming close to the 
surface, the temptation is excruciat- 
ing: abolish the distance, be joined 
in selfless unity. He looks back; he 
fears love cannot stand the test of 
distance. Oh that he had sung, or 
that he had put his flute to his lips 
and with ravishing sounds elabo- 
rated the distance between them. 
Oh that he had played his way out 
of hell. 

Did Orpheus fail then the last 
temptation of a maker of music: 
the desire to know with Euclidian 
certainty the efficiency of his art? 
Orpheus, in the dark, craves that 
mathematical assurance of his 
achievement. By the mounting ap- 
plause, by royalty checks, the artist 
demands to know that he has “ar- 
rived.” He turns to see the face of 
his beloved gone forever. 

The artist must work largely in 
the dark. Even when you make mu- 
sic for people whose eyes and forms 
you see before you, you must not 
claim the right to know the reverbera- 
tions in that other soul. 

Live in the presence of the mys- 
tery, Orpheus Smith. 

Take your stand, Orpheus Smith of 
Red Lion, Pa. Take your stand in 
the midst of the marriage party of 
Heaven and Hell and sing of Death 
and Life and all the rich contra- 
rieties. We may ignore you, we may 
hiss you, we may even stone you... 
but somewhere in our heart of hearts 
we will love you; but infinitely more 
important, you will be at ease with 
your own polyphonic self. 


Letters 


Never happier 

After watching Oberlin football for 60 
seasons (1916 to 1975), I want to join 
in the praise of the 16-man 1975 squad. 
The team, the athletic department, the 
trustees, faculty and administration are 
to be congratulated on their determina- 
tion and courage in the face of unusual 
difficulties. 

I was proud of the 1916 team which, 
after the expulsion of almost all of the 
returning varsity men, played, without 
a single victory, a vigorous schedule 
which included a 0-128 defeat by Ohio 
State. I cheered the 1919 team which 
won the state championship and was de- 
feated only by Cornell. I romped down 
High St. when the 1921 team beat Ohio 
State 7-6. 

But no other Oberlin team made me 
happier that I had gone to Oberlin than 
did the 1975 team when I watched them 
in their final game against John Carroll. 
They played the game! 

Oberlin should continue a sane inter- 
collegiate football program. 

RAYMOND G. HENGsT ’20 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Poor choice of words? 

An open letter to President Danenberg, 
Trustees of Oberlin College and Mr. Mc- 
Kinney (Chairman, Annual Fund Com- 
mittee): 

It appears obvious, upon receipt of the 
most recent request for the Annual Fund, 
that Oberlin College has failed in one 
of its primary roles as a liberal arts in- 
stitution — the education of its students 
(and officers) in the art of effective com- 
munication. Or at least we hope this is 
the case. 

Our first reaction, and quite a strong 
one, was one of anger followed by an 
immediate decision that Oberlin was not 
worthy of our support if this letter was 
representative of the goals toward which 
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our contributions would be expended. 
This anger was focused at the personal 
commentary of Mr. McKinney on the re- 
turn of “sensible values and voices” and 
the statement that “the atmosphere and 
fundamental attitudes are swinging sig- 
nificantly from negative to positive direc- 
tions.” 

As relatively recent graduates, the nat- 
ural tendency is to assume that such 
statements refer to our “generation” 
when open dissonance toward the na- 
tion’s and Oberlin’s leadership was prev- 
alent. That such an attitude would be 
called negative is indisputable but 
whether it reflects a negative direction 
or the lack of sensible values is a ques- 
tion we would gladly debate. Rather, 
we see such expressions as being well 
within the traditions of socially concerned 
leadership at Oberlin which we are most 
proud of and willing to be associated 
with. Today’s apathy on the campus 
of Oberlin, as well as on other campuses 
throughout the nation, is one reason we 
have a Ford, not a Lincoln, in the White 
House and why the country flounders 
through its crises, substituting unemploy- 
ment for inflation, energy for environ- 
ment, military budgets for social pro- 
grams. Where are Oberlin’s sensible 
values and voices that are supposedly 
so visible and audible? They are too 
busy getting good grades for that “good 
job” (read: money) and chasing down 
research grants. 

Such is our reaction to this fund appeal 
letter — not one conducive to a feeling 
of philanthropy for the school. 

As we have reflected on this and have 
read the letter several times to try to un- 
derstand it, we feel, nay — hope, that 
perhaps we have misinterpreted the per- 
sonal commentary. Looking for the best 
in Oberlin, we must first assume that 
these remarks are truly personal and do 
not reflect the official opinion of Oberlin 
College on which letterhead it is circu- 
lated. Secondly, we assume that these 
remarks are directed at the confusion and 
dissension within the administration of 
the College, though they do nothing to 
alleviate the situation. Fortunately, we 
have been back to Oberlin at least once 
a year in both unofficial and official (Bos- 
ton Alumni Rep Coordinator and Execu- 
tive Committee, Boston Oberlin Alumni 
Club) capacities since we graduated, 
have occasionally met with several ad- 
ministrators and faculty socially, and 
have otherwise maintained an awareness 
of the happenings in the upper echelons 
of Oberlin College. Unfortunately, we 
suspect that only a small percent of the 
graduates in our era have done likewise 
and would therefore be as likely to come 
to such an understanding of the letter. 
It would not be surprising if this fund 


appeal letter ends up in a larger number 
of their wastebaskets than usual. 
Currently we are torn between fear- 
ing the worst and hoping for the better 
(not best). If our initial interpretation 
of the letter with respect to the desire 
of Oberlin to continue on its path of 
apathy is correct, then our money and 
volunteer efforts can best be spent else- 
where. If, however, it is merely a poor 
choice of words, we would suggest that 
more attention in the future be directed 
toward preparation of such letters as 
Oberlin can not afford to alienate any of 
its alumni. 
GorDon L. DEANE ’71 
Mortoko TANIGUCHI DEANE ’71 
Everett, Mass. 


Character assassination? 

Perhaps it is obvious to some, but it 
isn’t to me, what was wrong with Ober- 
lin in its Fuller days. Mr. McKinney 
seems to think it was un-Oberlin. 

Perhaps it was. I wasn’t there. But 
I admired the man and agreed with what 
I heard from him. Now I read nothing 
but abuse of him and his administra- 
tion, without substantive support of a 
case against him. 

This is simple character assassination, 
and coy avoidance of naming names or 
facts makes me all the more suspicious 
of the current administration. 

JuD LEONARD ’67 
Lexington, Mass. 


Mr. McKinney replies: 

It is a painful disappointment to me 
that another letter of mine has angered 
good Oberlinians, and I find slight solace 
only in the fact that the previous inci- 
dent was in the early ’70’s when I 
pointed out and praised what I saw then 
as admirable strengths in Oberlin and its 
students. At that time it was the older 
Oberlinians (including more than a few 
of my contemporaries, classmates and 
friends) who were enraged. 

Forced now to reflect simultaneously 
on these two separate and equally re- 
grettable experiences, I find two common 
elements — one quite obvious and the 
other perhaps a little less so. 

The first common element is myself, 
and my only option is to accept the 
Deanes’ conclusion that I lack the art of 
effective communication. I hereby do so 
but only with the earnest request that 
Oberlin be absolved from blame. 

The other common element is an 
attitude which would seem to limit 
Oberlin to a very narrow range of opinion 
and philosophy — a range precisely 
matching the opinion and philosophy 
of a single group or college generation. 
I do not hold with that point of view. 
Instead, I see Oberlin as an institution 
existing for the exchange and develop- 
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ment of the widest possible range of 
knowledge, opinion and _ philosophy. 
It seems to me that that’s what education 
is, and what Oberlin is and should be. 

That is not to say that anyone — 
the Deanes’, my contemporaries, or | 
— should withhold our opinions. Far 
from it. But neither should any of us in- 
sist that ours is the only possible posi- 
tion. Oberlin is larger than that. 

With a certain thankfulness I recall that 
the letter which alienated the Deanes 
began with this sentence, “For openers, 
please permit me a personal paragraph 
or two.” 

Let me close with this variation, “For 
closers, thank you for a personal para- 
graph — or seven.” 

Please keep reminding your readers to 
send money! 

Oberlin deserves their support 
whether its AFC chairman does or not. 

Montcomery N. McKINney ’34 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Suggests GST reunion 

It was my good fortune to visit Oberlin 
as a young man in 1912 at which time 
I heard much about Charles G. Finney 
from Dr. Robert Whitehead ‘09t who lived 
close to the campus. It was also my 
good fortune to be pastor of the Brown- 
helm Congregational Church, 1924-30, 
where I lived near the early home of 
J. H. Fairchild, Oberlin’s third presi- 
dent, and which was then occupied by 
close relatives of Dr. Fairchild. 

I would like to suggest that a GST re- 
union be held at least one full day during 
the coming summer with some empha- 
sis on the 10th anniversary of the mer- 
ger of Oberlin and Vanderbilt Theologi- 
cal Schools. 

N. ELtswortu Escotrt ’30t 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plans for a GST-Vanderbilt reunion during 
1976 are being made. — Ed. 


Values and goals 

I was pleased to read (VALUES AND GOALS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION, May-June 1975) 
the statement: “directionless, we fail 
to be true to anything.” 

That came to me when I was at Ober- 
lin. I realized I didn’t know God al- 
though I was very religious and moral- 
istic. God answered my prayer that I 
might know Him by sending an evange- 
list to the little Baptist church near 
the campus. The evangelist realized the 
need of the students who had taken on 
belief in evolution and had departed 
from God’s Word which had been so 
precious in Oberlin’s early days... . 
What higher education can we desire 
than what God gives us? 

Marjorie BRUCE REXROAD 23 
Quito, Ecuador 
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Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus Faculty 


JULIAN S. Fow ter, Dec. 3 at his home in 


Oberlin. He was librarian and professor of 
bibliography for 28 years after he joined the 
faculty in 1928 following the death of Azariah 
Root ‘84. Under Mr. Fowler’s guidance, 
Carnegie Library added a $250,000 addition 
in 1941 to house stacks, a reserve room, a rare 
book room and new workrooms, and greatly 
expanded its collection of books. He was 
also responsible for improving library ser- 
vices to include alumni loan service by mail, 
summer loans to students, rental collections, 
special exhibits and liberal stack privileges. 

A member of the American Library Associ- 
ation, he was chairman of its college library 
section (1942-45). He was a member of the 
board of directors of the College and Refer- 
ence Library Association (1951-54) and a past 
president of the Ohio State Library Associa- 
tion. He was also a member of the Bibliog- 
raphy Society of America, the AAUP and 
Phi Phi Delta. After his retirement in 1956, 
he continued to lecture on the “History of the 
Book” at Western Reserve School of Library 
Science. 

Mr. Fowler was born in Homer, N.Y., Dec. 
21, 1890. He received the B.A. from Ho- 
bart College (1911) and a certificate from New 
York State Library School (now part of Co- 
lumbia U.) in 1922. He also studied at King’s 
College in London. He was librarian at the 
U. of Cincinnati (1922-28), a cataloger at 
Princeton U. Library (1920-21) and librarian at 
the U.S. Marine Barracks at Parris Island 
(1919-20). He was assistant librarian at 
Hobart (1911-17). 

A longtime member of Christ Episcopal 
Church, he was active in parish and diocesan 
affairs. He was a member of Oberlin City 
Club, the Lorain County Historical Society and 
the Oberlin Historical and Improvement Or- 
ganization. He and Mary Anne Jordan were 
married in 1935. In addition to his wife, he 
leaves a son, Walter B. ‘48, and two grand- 
children. His first wife, the former Mary 
Brumby, died in 1933. 


Emeritus Staff Widow 


Eva BEARDSLEY BOHN, Dec. 25, 1975, at 
Tressie’s Nursing Home, Oberlin, where she 
had been a patient for ten years. 

Mrs. Bohn was born in Weeping Water, 
Neb., April 10, 1880. Her husband, the late 
W. Frederick ‘00, was secretary to President 
King and assistant to Presidents King and 
Wilkins from 1905 to 1944. He died Dec. 21, 
1947. 

The Bohns were married in 1901 and Mrs. 
Bohn attended the Conservatory in 1904-5. 
Her brother, the late Joseph M. Beardsley Jr., 
attended the Academy 1903-7. 


1902 


ETHEL SUTTON KIMBALL, Nov. 20 in Madison, 
Ohio. Born Dec. 9, 1880, she studied in the 
Conservatory (1898-1901) and took additional 
work in piano and theory at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. She taught music at An- 
drews School for Girls in Willoughby, Ohio 
(1934-58) and gave private piano and organ 
lessons from 1908 until her retirement in 
1958. For 30 years she was organist at the 
Madison Central Congregational Church. 
She was a former member of the Cleveland 
Oberlin Women’s Club. In 1903 she married 
Carl R. Kimball ‘00. He died in 1965. She 
leaves two children, Warner H. ’25 and Caro- 
line ‘28 (Mrs. P. T. Fenn); a sister, Enid 15 
(Mrs. W. F. Swan); a brother, E. White who 
attended the Academy (1898-01); and two 
grandchildren, P. Thomas Fenn III ‘53 and 
Richard Fenn. Her sister, Saida ‘98 (Mrs. 
W. L. Whitney), is deceased. 


1908 


BERNITA DREITZLER, Dec. 10 in Findlay, Ohio, 
where she was born Jan. 29, 1887. She re- 
tired in 1953 after 26 years as head of the 
English department and former dean of wom- 
en at Findlay College. She was an associ- 
ate professor at Illinois State Normal U. 
(1922-25) and a critic teacher at the U. of 
Chicago School of Education (1919-21). 

After receiving the A.M. from Oberlin in 
1909, she taught English for nine years at 
Findlay High School. She received the A.M. 
in education from Columbia (1922) and the 
Ph.D. in English from Ohio State (1939). 
She was a past president of the Findlay 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the First 
Presbyterian Women’s Association. She was 
also former president of the Findlay Public Li- 
brary board of directors and director of the 
Findlay Civic Music Association. 


1909 


ARLENE Post HOUGHTON, Nov. 7 in New Lon- 
don, Ohio, where she was born in 1889. 
She retired in 1971 after 43 years in the tail- 
oring department of C. E. Ward Co. in New 
London. She attended the Conservatory 
1907-09 and was a pianist and cellist with 
the “Chautauquas,” a traveling music group. 
She was also a former organist at the Old 
Congregational Church in New London. She 
leaves a daughter, four grandchildren and 
four great-grandchildren. 


N 
NS 


ALMA SCHULTZ SHARPE, Sept. 5 at Aldergate 
Retirement Home in Kissimmee, Fla., where 
she had lived for the past three years. From 
1918 until her retirement in 1956, she was a 
reference librarian at the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. Prior to joining the library staff, she 
taught school in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Ohio and then attended Western Reserve 
School of Library Science (1917-18). She was 
born Nov. 10, 1887, in East Greenville, Pa. 
In 1964 she married Oberlin classmate, Rev. 
Lawrie J. Sharpe, and moved to Florida. 
She leaves her husband. Her sister, Ruth ‘11 
(Mrs. Albert Curtis), died in 1953. 


1910 


HELEN REED MCBANE, Feb. 5, 1975, in Craw- 


fordsville, Ind., after a short illness. Born in 
East Liverpool, Ohio, Aug. 20, 1888, she at- 
tended Oberlin 1907-10. She married James 
H. McBane in 1912. He died in 1944. She 
leaves a son and four grandchildren. 


ETHEL SPRAGUE TODD, Oct. 16 at Good Shep- 
herd Home in Ashland, Ohio, after a long 
illness. She was born in Wakeman, Ohio, 
Oct. 25, 1886. Her mother, Mary Hooker 
Sprague, attended the Academy 1880-83. In 
1921 she and Louis Todd ’06 were married 
and taught English and math, respectively, 
at Wakeman High School until 1924. The 
Todds then moved to Ashland where they both 
taught at the high school. Mrs. Todd retired 
in 1933. Prior to her marriage, she taught 
in Columbiana (1910-15), and New London, 
Ohio (1918-21). She leaves her husband. 


1913 


Rev. Puitip D. Dutton, Oct. 11 in Benzonia, 
Mich., after a long illness. He and his wife 
(Helen Wiley ‘17), had lived in Benzonia since 
1958 when he retired after 42 years as a 
Congregational minister. Born April 20, 1891, 
in Ashland, Mass., he was the third genera- 
tion of his family to enter the Congregational 
ministry. He received the B.D. from Oberlin 
in 1916, six years after his father, Rev. Char- 
les Henry Dutton, was awarded the same de- 
gree. 

After three years as minister of the Central 
Congregational Church in Madison, Ohio, 
the Rev. Mr. Dutton served under the Amer- 
ican Board for Foreign Missions in Taiku, 
Shansi, China, 1919-41, including four 
years of Japanese occupation. Following a 
two-year furlough in Oberlin, he accepted a 
wartime pastorate in Benzonia, 1943-48, and 
then returned to China to teach in the Fukien 
Union Theological Seminary. With the 
Communist occupation, the Duttons were 
forced to leave China in 1950 and went to 
the Philippines where he taught for two 
years at the College of Theology at Silliman 
U. In 1952 the Duttons returned to the U.S. 
because of Mr. Dutton’s ill health. From 
1954 until his retirement in 1958, he was pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church in 
Jefferson, Ohio. 

He leaves his wife, whom he married in 
1916, sons Thomas ‘41 and Frank, eight 
grandchildren including Marcia Dutton Talley 
‘65 and Alison Dutton Markwood ’70, and 11 
great grandchildren. 
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1914 


WINIFRED A. PECKHAM, Oct. 1 at the George 
Washington U. Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
Born in Columbia Township, Pa., Nov. 12, 1889, 
she attended the Conservatory 1910-11 and 
graduated from Mansfield State Teachers 
College. Later she did graduate work at 
George Washington U. For many years she 
was employed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion in Washington, D.C. After her retire- 
ment, she studied French for one year in 
Paris. She leaves a sister and two brothers. 


1916 


DorOTHY BIEDERWOLF SPORE, Sept. 21 in San- 
dusky, Ohio, following a heart attack. A 
longtime member and former president of the 
Sandusky Library board, she was named 
outstanding Ohio Library Trustee in 1968. 
She helped organize the Erie County Federa- 
tion of Republican Women and served as its 
president for eight years. The organization 
honored her as “Woman of the Year” in 1974. 
She was also an active member of the Con- 
gregational United Church of Christ, the Art 
Club and the College Women’s Club in San- 
dusky and was listed in the 1973 edition of 
Who's Who in American Women. 

Mrs. Spore was born in Monticello, Ind., 
Aug. 30, 1893. Prior to her marriage to Le- 
land Spore in 1919, she did social work at 
Sleighton Farm in Darling, Pa., and taught 
violin at Lindenwood College in St. Charles, 
Mo., 1917-18. Mr. Spore attended Oberlin, 
1910-13, graduating from Dartmouth in 1914. 
He died in 1972. She leaves three children, 
nine grandchildren and two great grandchil- 
dren. 


1918 


IRENE SADLER CRAIN, Dec. 2 at Fairlawn Cha- 
teau, Akron, Ohio, after a long illness. She 
was born in Vernon, Texas, Aug. 25, 1894. 
Prior to studying piano in the Conservatory, 
she attended Trinity U. in Texas for two 
years. From 1918 to 1924 she taught piano 
and music history at the College of Wooster 
and was president of the MacDowell Music 
Club in Wooster. 

In 1918 she married Homer E. Crain ’16. 
They moved to Akron in 1924. She was for- 
mer president of the Akron Oberlin Women’s 
Club and the Tuesday Musical Club. She 
was a former vice president and secretary of 
the College Club of Akron, a past vice presi- 
dent of Chapter A.U.-P.E.O. Sisterhood and 
a life member of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs of America. For 30 years she 
was a member of the Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church and the Akron City Club serving 
as chairman of its evening travel pictures 
group for 14 years. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
two sons, five grandchildren and a sister. 
Another son was killed in action during WWII. 


Louis J. DiLorenzo, M.D., Oct. 20 at his home 
in the Bronx, N.Y. He was a former director 
of obstetrics and gynecology at Union Hospi- 
tal and Mother Cabrini Memorial Hospital in 
New York. He was also affiliated with Flower- 
Fifth Ave. Hospital, Pelham Bay General Hos- 
pital and Parkchester General Hospital. In 
1939 he was elected a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. 

Dr. DiLorenzo was born Feb. 20, 1894, in 
Naples. He graduated in 1924 from New York 
Medical College, where he then taught ob- 
stetrics and gynecology. During WWI he 
served in Europe with the Army Medical 
Corps. 

He leaves his wife, Marie, whom he mar- 
ried in 1915, sons Louis ’51 and Ronald ‘53 
and ten grandchildren including Carrie Di- 
Lorenzo ‘79. 


1919 


Howarp D. Hutt, Nov. 1 in Phoenix, Ariz. 
He was born Sept. 11, 1897, in Sandusky, 
Ohio. His father, Rev. John H. Hull, received 
the B.D. from Oberlin in 1882. His mother, 
Minnie Deming Hull, graduated from the Col- 
lege in 1888. From 1919 to 1924 Mr. Hull 
was an industrial accountant in Kent, Ohio, 
and then worked for various public account- 
ing firms until 1937 when he started his 
own C.P.A. practice in Kansas City, Mo. 
In 1947 he formed the partnership of Hull 
and Crouch which merged with Touche, Ross, 
Bailey and Smart in 1951. He retired as a 
partner in 1962. 

A longtime resident of Grandview, Mo., 
Mr. Hull was a former member of the Down- 
town Kiwanis Club, the Kansas City Club, 
the Grandview Lions Club and the Missouri 
Society of C.P.A.’s. He leaves his second 
wife, the former Frances Ward whom he 
married in 1944, two sons and six grand- 
children. His marriage to Deborah Milford 
‘22 ended in divorce. 


THORNTON N. Wiper, Dec. 7 at his home in 
Hamden, Conn. A novelist and playwright, 
he won Pulitzer Prizes for “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” (1928), “Our Town” (1938) and 
“The Skin of Our Teeth” (1942). The first 
recipient of the National Medal for Literature 
in 1965, he also received the National Book 
Award for his novel, “The Eighth Day” 
(1968). In 1963 he was awarded the U.S. 
Medal of Freedom. A member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, he was hon- 
ored with its Gold Medal for Fiction in 1952. 
In 1957 he was invested in the Order Pour 
Le Merite, West Germany’s highest literary 
recognition. 

Although Mr. Wilder left Oberlin after his 
sophomore year, he often paid tribute to the 
late Prof. Charles A. Wager. Following “An 
Evening with Thornton Wilder,” part of the 
1962 Cabinet Entertainment Series in Wash- 
ington, D.C., he said, “Dr. Wager was all 
through what I read tonight.” One lesson 
from Dr. Wager influenced much of his writ- 
ing: “Every great work was written this 
morning.” 

Born April 17, 1897, in Madison, Wis., he 
was the great great-grandson of Arthur Tap- 
pan, the abolitionist, merchant and bene- 
factor of the College in its early years. In 
1906 his father, Amos P. Wilder, resigned as 
editor of the Madison State Journal to become 
American consul general first in Hong Kong 
then in Shanghai, and for the next seven 
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years Thornton and his brother, Amos, and 
three sisters attended schools in China and 
California. Much concerned about “his chil- 
dren’s spiritual safety,” Amos P. Wilder de- 
cided to send his sons to Oberlin, feeling his 
own alma mater, Yale, was “too worldly” 
for his sons. Thornton attended the College, 
1915-17, and Amos, 1913-15. 

Both left Oberlin to serve in WWI. Thorn- 
ton was a corporal in the Coast Artillery and 
he served again in WWII as a major with the 
U.S. Air Corps Intelligence, receiving the 
Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star and the Or- 
der of the British Empire. After being dis- 
charged in 1918, Thornton and his friend, 
Robert M. Hutchins (’19w, ’29h), and brother 
Amos entered Yale. 

The Wilder brothers received the A.B. from 
Yale in 1920 (Hutchins graduated a year 
later). Thornton later said, “(Oberlin) was 
wholesome and conservative but insufficiently 
stimulating to prepare one for competition in 
the East.” In a 1957 letter to emeritus Pro- 
fessor Frederick B. Artz ‘16, he wrote, “I 
became completely devoted to Oberlin and 
deeply resented my father’s moving me to 
the East.” In 1952 Oberlin presented an 
honorary doctor of letters to Thornton and 
an honorary doctor of divinity to Amos. 

After studying archaeology at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, Mr. Wilder returned 
to teach French at Dr. Mather Abbott’s 
School in Lawrenceville, NJ. (1921-28). 
During this time he received the A.M. in 
French from Princeton (1925). When Hut- 
chins became president of the U. of Chicago 
in 1930, he invited Mr. Wilder to join the fac- 
ulty. He continued to teach creative writ- 
ing and lecture on “The Classics in Transla- 
tion” until 1936. In 1941 the U.S. State 
Department sent him to lecture in Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru. He was Charles Eliot 
Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard (1950- 
51) and received the Litt.D. there in 1951. 
He also held honorary degrees from Yale, 
N.Y.U., Northwestern, Kenyon and Wooster. 

Mr. Wilder’s first novel, “The Cabala,” was 
published in 1926, followed by “The Angel 
That Troubled the Waters” (1928), “The 
Woman of Andros” (1930), “The Long Christ- 
mas Dinner” (1931), “Heaven’s My Destina- 
tion” (1935) and “The Ides of March” (1948). 
His play, “The Merchant of Yonkers” (1938), 
was revived in 1955 as “The Matchmaker” 
and again in 1964 as the musical, “Hello, 
Dolly.” His last novel, “Theophilus North,” 
was published in 1973. 

He leaves his brother, Amos N., emeritus 
Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard, and 
three sisters, Charlotte, Isabel and Janet 
(Mrs. Winthrop Dakin). 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1976 
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1920 


MILDRED Huser JETTINGHOFF, Sept. 6 at her 
summer home in Westport Point, Mass. She 
was organist and choir director at St. Sebas- 
tian’s Church, Providence, R.I., for 25 years 
and a member of its Eucharistic League. In 
addition to teaching piano and organ pri- 
vately for more than 30 years, she was a char- 
ter member of the Peloquin Chorale and a 
member and past corresponding secretary of 
the Schubert Club of Providence. Mrs. 
Jettinghoff was born in Ottawa, Ohio, Aug. 
10, 1896. She and Rudolph Jettinghoff were 
married in 1921. She leaves her husband, 
three children, brother Louis ‘41 and 12 
grandchildren. 


J. FREDERICK MartTIN, Dec. 3 in Hartford, 
Conn. He retired in 1963 after 43 years of 
coaching at Wesleyan University. During 
35 years as head track coach, his teams won 
11 Little Three (Wesleyan, Williams, Am- 
herst) titles in track and 14 titles in cross- 
country. With 26 winning track seasons 
and 24 winning cross-country seasons to his 
credit, he had his most outstanding season in 
1960-61 when varsity and freshman track and 
cross-country teams all went undefeated. 
He also coached football, boxing and hand- 
ball and was responsible for establishing 
wrestling as a varsity sport at Wesleyan. 
He was athletic director from 1944 to 1954. 

As an undergraduate, he earned varsity 
letters in football, basketball and_ track. 
In 1917 he was 100-yard dash champion of 
Ohio. Captain of the track team in 1920, 
he was also a member of the Oberlin relay 
team which set a state record in Big Six com- 
petition that year. 

Born in Hadjin, Turkey, May 7, 1895, he 
received the M.A. from Columbia in 1934. 
Wesleyan awarded him an honorary M.A. in 
1944. He was a former vice president of 
the Intercollegiate Amateur Athletic Associ- 
ation of America and a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the NCAA. He was presi- 
dent of the New England Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association (1947) and the New Eng- 
land Association for Conference Athletics. 
He and Kathleen Porter ‘20 were married 
in 1922. She died in 1974. He leaves chil- 
dren Patricia (Mrs. E. J. Struglia) and Wayne 
’53, brothers Alexander ‘20 and Norman 
‘22, sister Jessie E. ‘15 and two grandchil- 
dren. A brother, Arthur ‘23, and sister, Isabel 
(Mrs. G. R. Tracy) ‘23, are deceased. 


1921 


PAD AD 6 Se ee 
HazeL RoBINSON LAHMAN, Dec. 6 at Pine- 
crest Manor, Mt. Morris, Ill. She was born 
in Oakham, Mass., July 8, 1897. After a year 
of study in religious education at the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, she was a pastor's 
assistant at the Central Congregational 
Church in Jamaica Plains, Mass. (1922-23) 
and the First Presbyterian Church in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. (1923-24). She was a past 
president of the Kalamazoo AAUW and a 
former corresponding secretary for the Kala- 
mazoo Council of Federated Church Women. 
She and Oberlin classmate Carroll P. Lahman 
were married in 1923. He died in Franklin 
Grove, Ill., Jan. 6, 1976. Survivors include a 
son, a daughter and four grandchildren. 


FREDERICK W. NorrLeet, Sept. 20 at Genesee 
Hospital, Rochester, N.Y. He retired in 1962 
after 40 years as a medical representative for 
Merck, Sharp and Dohme in Vermont, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. For many years he 
was active in Dale Carnegie International in 
Rochester. He was an elder and trustee of 
the Pittsford (N.Y.) Presbyterian Church 
and a member of Rotary. 

Born Aug. 27, 1897, in Suffolk, Va., Mr. 
Norfleet lived in the Rochester area for the 
past 30 years. He was a past president of the 
Rochester and the Syracuse Oberlin Alumni 
Clubs. While a student, he was a member of 
the Glee Club for three years. He later sang 
in several Rochester area church choirs. He 
leaves his wife, the former Alma Danser 
whom he married in 1927; daughters Virginia 
(Mrs. J. Thomas Holmes), Dorothy (Mrs. 
Edward Muesburger), Beverly ‘54 (Mrs. Thur- 
man Brown) and Eleanor Eastman; a brother 
and ten grandchildren. 


1923 


ALLEN H. Coo ey, June 6 in Lakewood, Ohio. 
Born Feb. 21, 1898, in Manteno, Ill., he at- 
tendéd the College 1919-22 and then studied 
at Michigan Business and Normal College in 
Battle Creek. He was plant manager at the 
General Motors Plant in Parma, Ohio (1947- 
62) and worked in plant maintenance at Amer- 
ican Greetings Corp., 1967-74. Earlier he 
was sales manager for Knight-Norris-Gibbs 
Co. and a production expeditor for Thompson 
Airplane Products in Cleveland. An active 
member of the Old Stone Church in Cleve- 
land, he served as clerk of session, trustee 
and elder. He leaves his wife, the former 
Mary Woyehik whom he married in 1942, 
and a daughter. 


Paut E. Lanpis, Nov. 1 in Columbus, Ohio, 
of a heart attack. He collapsed in the park- 
ing lot following the Ohio State-Indiana foot- 
ball game. He retired in 1969 as commis- 
sioner of the Ohio High School Athletic As- 
sociation, a position he assumed in 1964 
after seven years as assistant commissioner. 
He was state director of health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation and safety for the Ohio 
Department of Education, 1942-58, and an 
ex-officio member of the OHSAA Board of 
Control. During WWII he was director of the 
Ohio Physical Fitness Program. He also 
served as the state liaison for recreation in 
the Ohio Civil Defense Program. 

Active in state and national athletic orga- 
nizations, Mr. Landis served for 17 years as 
secretary of the Ohio Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation and re- 
ceived the Meritorious Service Award. On 
the national level, he was a past president 
and secretary of the Society of State Direc- 
tors. A member of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, he was vice president of men’s ath- 
letics and president of the Midwest district. 
He was a member of the Track Rules Com- 
mittee of the National Federation, the NCAA 
High School advisory committee on football 
rules and a registered football and basket- 
ball official for 27 years. He was a Fellow in 
the American School Health Association and 
in 1969 was inducted into the Naismith Bas- 
ketball Hall of Fame. 

Mr. Landis was associate professor, head 
basketball and track coach, assistant foot- 
ball coach and director of intramural athletics 
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at Bowling Green U., 1925-42. Before going 
to Bowling Green, he was director of physical 
education and coached football, basketball 
and baseball for two years at Wilson High 
School in Portsmouth, Va. 

Born March 8, 1899, in Austria-Hungary, 
he played varsity football, basketball, base- 
ball and tennis at Oberlin. He received the 
M.A. from Columbia in 1930 and did doctoral 
work at Ohio State. He was co-author of 
The Road to Health Series and wrote many arti- 
cles for educational and professional jour- 
nals. He leaves his wife, the former Evelyn 
Forschner, whom he married in 1924, daugh- 
ter Marilyn Fagerstrom ‘52, son Paul E. Jr. 
and a brother, Andrew ’36. His brother, 
John ‘20, died in 1957. 


1925 


DONNA SHAPPELL ADLER, Nov. 17 in West 
Chester, Pa. She was a resident of Melrose, 
Mass., for many years. For more than 30 
years she taught piano, harmony and music 
appreciation in her own studio. Prior to her 
marriage in 1927 to Frank J. Adler, she was 
music supervisor in the Lima, Ohio, public 
schools. She was past president and chair- 
man of the music department of the Melrose 
Women’s Club, past president of the Beethoven 
Society and former vice president of the Piano 
Teachers Study Society in Boston. Mrs. 
Adler was born in Lima, Jan. 29, 1901. In 
addition to her husband, she leaves daugh- 
ters Estelle Estes ‘51 and Joyce Luettich and 
six grandchildren. 


Cart H. Appetit, Sept. 15 in Dunedin, Fla. 
He was associate professor of physical educa- 
tion and track and cross country coach at 
Northern Illinois U. from 1930 to 1964. In 
1961 he was accepted into the Helms Athletic 
Foundation Coaches Hall of Fame. Prior to 
1930 he taught and coached at Murray (Ky.) 
State Teachers College. He received the 
M.A. from Columbia in 1929. 

During his undergraduate years at Oberlin, 
Mr. Appell played varsity football and re- 
ceived recognition as one of the best guards 
in the Ohio Conference. He was born in 
Frankfort, Ind., July 23, 1902. He leaves 
his wife, Lucile, and a brother, Paul J. ‘21. 


1926 


SARA TAYLOR WebeR, Sept. 9 in Clinton, 
N.Y. She was born in Ellenville, N.Y., April 
24, 1903. Prior to her marriage in 1928 to 
Oberlin classmate Mox Weber, she was a 
secretary for the Ellenville Journal. Later she 
was in charge of fiction at the Hamilton Col- 
lege Book Store. For more than 45 years 
she and her husband lived in Clinton, where 
Mr. Weber was professor and chairman of the 
physical education department and then di- 
rector of athletics at Hamilton College. The 
Webers were summer camp directors for 18 
years at Camp Quinbeck in Ely, Vt. In addi- 
tion to her husband, Mrs. Weber leaves a son, 
Dr. Eric ‘57, two sisters and a brother. 


1929 


MarGareT E. Tucker, M.D., Oct. 29 at Lake- 
side Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. She had 
been paralyzed from the neck down since 
July 7 when she was shot by an unknown 
assailant as she walked home from Wade Park 
Veterans Hospital. A prominent radiologist 
and specialist on pulmonary diseases, Dr. 
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Tucker had been on the staff at the VA hos- 
pital since 1965 and was a professor of 
radiology at Case Western Reserve Medical 
School. She was a member of the Cleveland 
Radiological Society. 

Born Aug. 5, 1907, in Shantung, China, 
where her parents were doctor missionaries 
for the Congregational church, she received 
the M.D. in 1934 from Rush Medical School, 
now part of the U. of Chicago. She then re- 
turned to China with the Board of Global 
Ministries of the United Methodist Church to 
resume the work that her parents had carried 
on for nearly 40 years. They are credited 
with establishing the first nurses training 
school in Shantung and with building hospi- 
tals and medical care centers. 

Dr. Tucker left China in 1941 and spent the 
war years in post-graduate training in radiol- 
ogy at Harvard’s Peter Bent Brigham Hospi- 
tal. From 1945-50 she was on the staff 
and faculty of West China Union U. Hospital 
and Medical School in Chengtu, Szechwan. 
In 1952 she rejoined the Board of Global 
Ministries as a medical missionary in India, 
returning to the U.S. in 1964. 

She leaves three brothers, all doctors, 
William ‘29, Arthur ‘35 and Francis ‘37. 


Rev. FRANK L. WINTER, t, Oct. 27 at Fernwood 
House nursing home in Bethesda, Md. He 
was assistant pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Washington, D.C., 1923-26 
and from 1951 until his retirement in 1953. 
During WWI and prior to WWII (1933-37) he 
was an Army chaplain. Following both wars 
he worked in the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans, 1919-23 and 1945-51. 
From 1937 to 1944 he was with the Internal 
Revenue Service in Washington, D.C. 

The Rev. Mr. Winter received the A.B. from 
Colgate (1913), the B.D. from Rochester 
Theological Seminary (1915) and the S.T.M. 
from Oberlin. During his career first as a Bap- 
tist and then a Congregational minister, he 
served churches in Ohio, Michigan and Vir- 
ginia. He was born in Newark, N.J., May 31, 
1885. He leaves his wife, the former Tindal 
Stenhouse whom he married in 1915. 


1930 


JOHN E. Davis, Nov. 3 in Austin, Texas. He 
was professor of pharmacology at the U. of 
Texas from 1951 until his retirement in 1973. 
He taught at the U. of Arkansas Medical 
School (1942-51) and the U. of Vermont Med- 
ical School (1938-42). He also taught physi- 
ology at Medical College of Virginia and the 
U. of Alabama. 

Born in Detroit, Jan. 1, 1907, he received 
the M.S. from Michigan in 1931 and the Ph.D. 
from Chicago in 1936. He and Unni Haerem 
were married in 1935. In addition to publish- 
ing many articles in scientific journals, he 
was a member of the National Institutes of 
Health Pharmacology and Endocrinology fel- 
lowship review panel (1960-64). He was a 
former president of the “Big-10” Club of Ar- 
kansas, the Little Rock Archery Club and 
the Austin, Texas, Coin Club. He leaves his 
wife, a daughter, two sisters, a brother and 
three granddaughters. 


HELEN STOCKHAM SPRUNGER, Oct. 16 in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, after a one-year illness. She 
was born April 19, 1907, in Poland, Ohio. 
With her marriage to Silas C. Sprunger in 
1936, she moved to Kidron, Ohio, where 
her husband operated extensive livestock 
auction facilities. He died in 1956. Prior 
to her marriage, she was director of music 
for six years at Connecticut School for the 
Blind in Hartford. In addition to teaching 
piano privately in the Kidron area, she was 
organist at the Salem (Ohio) Mennonite 
Church for 28 years. She was a member of 
the Orrville Sorosis Club, the Wayne County 
chapter of the American Cancer Society and 
the volunteer service council at Apple Creek 
State Hospital. She leaves a brother, three 
children and six grandchildren. 


1931 


HERBERT M. MEINHOLD, Nov. 15, 1975, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, of a heart attack. For many 
years he was a terminal agent for Texaco Inc. 
in Columbus. Prior to joining Texaco in 1939, 
he taught phys ed and coached in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (1931-33), Old Forge, N.Y. (1935-37) 
and Dolgeville, N.Y. (1937-39). He worked 
for Mergenthaler Linotype Co. in Brooklyn 
(1934-37). 

An outstanding basketball player during his 
undergraduate years at Oberlin, he later 
refereed football and basketball games in 
Ohio and officiated at lacrosse games through- 
out the Midwest. He was a past president of 
the Basketball Officials and secretary-treasurer 
of the Ohio Football Officials Associations. 
He became chief referee for the Midwest La- 
crosse Association in 1950 and gave up ref- 
ereeing in 1966 to concentrate on the ex- 
panded program for the chief referee. In 
1970 he received the Andrew M. Kirkpatrick 
20 Year Award and has been the only official 
of the Lacrosse Coaches Association to re- 
ceive this award for dedication and service 
to the sport. 

Mr. Meinhold was born Sept. 20, 1906, in 
Schenectady, N.Y. He received the A.M. 
from N.Y.U. in 1934. He and Edith Mould 
‘31 were married the same year. He leaves 
his wife, two children and three grandchildren. 


1932 


WALTER BLopDGETT, Oct. 25 at Lakeside Hos- 
pital in Cleveland, Ohio, of a stroke after 
undergoing heart surgery. He was curator 
of musical arts at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art from 1941 until his retirement last year. 
During his tenure, he organized the programs 
and funding for the museum’s annual concert 
series and played nearly 1,200 organ recitals 
himself including weekly Sunday afternoon 
concerts and monthly Wednesday night per- 
formances. A consultant in organ design for 
Walter Holtkamp Jr., he helped design the 
Gartner Auditorium at the museum and re- 
build the P. J. McMyler Memorial organ, one 
of the country’s great organs. He studied or- 
gan design and construction in Germany. 

Mr. Blodgett had been organist and choir- 
master at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church since 
1950 and held similar positions at Epworth- 
Euclid Church, St. James Episcopal and the 
First Unitarian Churches in Cleveland prior 
to 1950. Having served as an advisory 
trustee for many years, he was appointed dean 
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of the faculty at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement in 1974. He was also a trustee 
of the Salzedo Music Colony, the Musart So- 
ciety and the Western Reserve U. Friends of 
Music. He was a member of the executive 
board for the Northern Ohio chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists and the Cleve- 
land Women’s Symphony. For many years he 
was professor of music at Western Reserve U. 
and associated with the organ department of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. 

Born May 28, 1908, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., he was organist at St. Mark’s Cathedral 
there before coming to Oberlin in 1925. He 
interrupted his studies for two years to be- 
come organist at the U. of Chicago and the 
Meadville Theological Seminary, returning 
to Oberlin to receive the Mus.B. in piano and 
the A.B. in English. He later studied at Juil- 
liard and St. Nicholas College in England. 

During WWII he was the music critic for 
the Cleveland Press and wrote many reviews 
and articles for professional publications. 
In addition to arranging Musical Union and 
Oberlin Orchestra performances in Cleve- 
land over the years, he instituted two Ober- 
lin scholarships in honor of William K. Breck- 
enridge ‘88, who taught piano at Oberlin 
(1890-1934), and Harold Tower ‘11, retired 
organist and choirmaster at the Church of 
the Savior in Akron, Ohio. In 1953 Mr. 
Blodgett was awarded the Alumni Citation. 


1936 


NuALA FROST JOHNSON, Sept. 19 at her home 
in Larchmont, N.Y., where she had resided 
since 1949. Prior to her marriage to Rankin 
Johnson Jr. in 1943, she taught school in 
Caledonia and Girard, Ohio, and then served 
with the U.S. diplomatic corps in Santiago, 
Chile (1941-43). Born Sept. 10, 1914, in 
Queenstown, Ireland, she was the daughter 
of the late Wesley Frost and the late Pricilla 
Clapp Frost, both ‘07. Her great-grand- 
father, Rev. Lewis P. Frost, received the A.B. 
from Oberlin in 1848. Her grandfather, Rev. 
William G. Frost, graduated in 1876 and 
taught Greek at Oberlin (1876-92). Her 
grandmother, Louise Raney Frost, attended 
the College 1876-80. She leaves her hus- 
band, sons Rankin III and Michael, sisters 
Phyllis Schluckebier ‘40 and Sophie Craig 
and two grandchildren. 


1938 


HELEN R. BELKNAP, Dec. 11 in Wilmington, 
Del., of cancer. For the past 23 years she 
was chief librarian of the books and periodi- 
cals collection at the Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum in Wilmington. From 
1946 to 1952 she was assistant librarian at 
the Fogg Museum at Harvard. She was art 
librarian at Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary (1942-46) and the U. of Iowa (1940-42). 
After receiving the B.S. in library science from 
Western Reserve in 1939, she was librarian 
for a year at the Toledo (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary. She was born in Painesville, Ohio, 
April 22, 1915. She leaves a sister, Martha 
‘28 (Mrs. Melville Smith). 
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1942 


Rev. E. DuGatp Cuarree, Nov. 15 in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., where for the past two years he 
was director of community services for the 
Metropolitan Church Board of Syracuse. 
Prior to receiving the M.S.W. from Syracuse 
U. in 1972, he was dean of the chapel at 
Muskingum College (1963-69) and chaplain 
at Mercersburg Academy (1969-71). 

Born in New York City, May 13, 1921, he 
received the B.D. in 1945 and the S.T.M. in 
1955 from Union Theological Seminary. 
Following his ordination at the Madison Ave. 
Presbyterian Church in 1945, he became pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church in Orr- 
ville) Ohio. Later he served parishes in 
Kemp, Texas (1949-53) and Stamford, Conn. 
(1953-56). From 1956 to 1963 he was pastor 
of the East Genesee Presbyterian Church in 
Syracuse and held many leadership positions 
in the Presbytery of Cayuga-Syracuse. He 
was also chaplain of the Syracuse Veterans 
Hospital (1957-63) and during this time was 
active in the television ministry of the Syra- 
cuse Council of Churches. 

The Rev. Mr. Chaffee was a board member 
of PEACE Inc. and the Literacy Volunteers 
of America and he helped to coordinate Com- 
mittees of Criminal Justice. During the past 
year he worked to establish a Protestant chap- 
laincy at the Loretto Geriatric Center in Syra- 
cuse. 

In 1943 Mr. Chaffee married Katharine 
Wright ‘44. In addition to his wife, he leaves 
a son and a daughter. 


1958 


ANDREW W. Corpier, h, July 11 at Manhasset 
(L.I.) Medical Center. He was president 
emeritus of Columbia U. and former execu- 
tive assistant to the Secretary General of the 
U.N. 

Born March 3, 1901, on a farm near Can- 
ton, Ohio, he received the B.A. in 1922 from 
Manchester College in Indiana and the Ph.D. 
in medieval history from the U. of Chicago 
in 1927. He returned to Manchester as pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of his- 
tory and political science, 1927-44. He was 
also a lecturer in social sciences at Indiana 
U. During this time he traveled widely in 
Europe and South America. In 1930-31 he 
attended the Graduate Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies in Geneva and made studies 
of developing crises in the Sudetenland and 
Danzig and, after the Chaco War, in Paraguay. 

After leaving Manchester in 1944, Mr. Cor- 
dier worked two years for the State Depart- 
ment as an expert on international security. 
He went to San Francisco with the U.S. dele- 
gation to the U.N. conference and was sent to 
London for seven months in 1945 to help or- 
ganize the new body. In the following year, 
he became adviser to the first Secretary Gen- 
eral, Paul Henri Spaak of Belgium, and he 
was executive assistant to the Secretary Gen- 
eral under Trygve Lie and Dag Hammar- 
skjold. For 16 years he was parliamentarian 
of the General Assembly and chief of the 
Secretariat staff in addition to supervising the 
deployment of U.N. peace-keeping forces in 
the Middle East and the Congo. With Ham- 
marskjold’s death, he conducted U.N. af- 
fairs almost singlehandedly for a short time. 

Under increasing criticism from the Soviet 
Union that the U.N. was being run by Ameri- 
cans, he resigned in 1962 to head the School 


of International Affairs at Columbia. In 1968 
when student unrest and demands for ad- 
ministrative reform at Columbia culminated 
in strikes and the resignation of the univer- 
sity president, Grayson Kirk, Mr. Cordier 
reluctantly agreed to become interrim presi- 
dent. After a year as acting president, he 
became Columbia’s 15th president, 1969-70. 
He then returned to the position of dean of 
the School of International Affairs, retiring 
in 1972. The Columbia Alumni Association 
awarded him the Hamilton Medal in 1970 for 
“holding the university together” and “cre- 
ating a more harmonious campus.” 

He leaves a brother, two children and two 
grandchildren. His wife, the former Dorothy 
Butterbaugh, died in 1972. 


1962 


EVELYN CHERRY Parker, A.M., July 8 in New 
York City where she had taught on the ele- 
mentary level since 1958. Beginning in 1970 
she specialized in teaching black history to 
children in grades two through six. Born 
Feb. 25, 1934, she received the B.A. from 
Hunter College in 1956. She was a member 
of the NAACP and the American Committee 
on Africa. She leaves her parents and two 
sons. 


1969 


CYNTHIA WHEELER CARR, Oct. 10 in West 


Hartford, Conn., after a brief illness. Born 
June 3, 1947, in Hartford, she returned to the 
area in 1973 as a musician and voice teacher 
in West Hartford. Prior to her marriage in 
1971 to Michael Carr, she taught voice and 
worked for the Portland (Ore.) Council of 
Churches. She then studied for the M.A. in 
sacred music at Union Theological Seminary. 
While a student at Oberlin, she spent her ju- 
nior year at Akademie fur Musik und Dar- 
stellende Kunst in Vienna. She leaves her 
husband, her parents, G. Roger and Virginia 
Wheeler, a brother, a sister and a grand- 
mother. 


1973 


Gary J. ADERSON, Nov. 1 in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in a two-car accident. He was employed in 
the laboratory at the Harshaw Chemical Co. 
He studied at Oberlin, 1969-72, and was en- 
rolled this year as a senior. He leaves his 
parents, two brothers and a sister. 


1977 


Davip N. CLaYMAN, Dec. 3 in a wooded 
area north of Oberlin of a self-inflicted gun- 
shot wound. A junior majoring in chemistry, 
he entered Oberlin in September as a trans- 
fer from Hiram College. He was born in 
Youngstown, Ohio, Nov. 23, 1955. He leaves 
his parents, William (1943-45) and Hilda 
Clayman, and three brothers including Joel 
‘78 and Gary who attended the College 1972- 
Hey 


10,000 
Strong 


1975 


Dawn CHIANG is assistant set and lighting 


designer for three productions at the Los 
Angeles Music Center. She was also lighting 
designer for a children’s show in December. 
Other productions will take her to Denver, 
Century City (Calif.) and possibly New York. 
“It’s an unexpected thrill to suddenly be work- 
ing with the likes of Richard Chamberlain, 
Raymond Massey, Dorothy McGuire and 
Eleanor Parker and that doesn’t even men- 
tion the top technical and design brass in- 
volved.” Address: 330 S. Rampart, #103, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90057. 

Rick LipsCHULTZ graduated from the U. of 
Illinois in June and is now a student at the 
U. of Michigan Law School. Address: 436 
S. Main, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. 


1974 


Jim ABELSON is working on the M.A./Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology at Michigan State. 
Address: 1130 Beech St., Apt. 117, E. Lans- 
ing, Mich. 48823. 

GREER ELLISON received the Mus.M. in flute 
performance from the U. of Michigan last 
June and is studying silver flute and baroque 
flute with three teachers at the Royal Conser- 
vatory in the Hague on an I.T.T. grant from 
the Fulbright Committee. Address: Eland- 
Straat 60, Den Haag, Holland. 

JAN HEININGER is now in a Ph.D. program 
in American history at the U. of Wisconsin. 
Address: 411 Rogers Lane, Apt. 1, Madison, 
Wis. 53703. 

JosH and Jupy (Wess) Kay are living in 
Berkeley, 2365 Le Conte Ave., #B, 94709. 
Supported in part by a grant from the Rooth- 
bert Fund, Judy is earning the M.A./Ph.D. 
in ethics at the Pacific School of Religion. 
Josh is a Ph.D. candidate in economics at 
Berkeley, studying political development 
and economy, industrial organization and 
natural resources. 
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LaurA McDONALD has a two-year appoint- 
ment with the Society Security Administra- 
tion in Anchorage, Alaska. She is working 
on federal programs for the aged, blind and 
disabled. She comments, “The sunsets are 
beautiful, but at 3:30 in the afternoon!” 
Address: 135 Christensen Rd., Anchorage, 
Alaska 99501. 

Nancy Masaki is a cellist with the Tolora 
Quartet, composed of four string players from 
the Toledo (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra. 
In November the quartet toured the Toledo 
public schools, performing three consecutive 
concerts, prepared for different age levels, at 
each school. The concerts were designed to 
expose students to string instruments and 
the quartet’s teaching techniques. 

Wa tTeR MatTHews is the first recipient of 
the WKYC-TV (Cleveland) 1975-76 Minority 
Fellowship for an M.A. in mass communica- 
tion at Case Western Reserve. He was a 
production assistant on two independently- 
produced documentary programs for WVIZ 
Channel 25, worked as an assistant camera- 
man on a special Headstart film and wrote, 
produced and directed two films, “Times Are 
Changing” and “Games,” in 1974. Walter 
recently was a substitute teacher in journal- 
ism, social studies and English at Cleveland 
East Tech. 

JANET MILLER and Charles Powers ’76 were 
married Aug. 9 in Fairchild Chapel with a 
reception in Asia House courtyard. Oberlin- 
ians in the wedding party were SARAH 
LOVELAND and David Tubley ’76. John Tay- 
lor ‘76 was the organist. Jan is the daughter 
of Bob ‘45 and Lois (Larsen ’48) Miller, the 
granddaughter of Homer Larsen ’22 and the 
grandniece of Eleanor Larsen ‘24. Jan is 
teaching in the Oberlin public schools and 
at Lake Ridge Academy and Chuck will gradu- 
ate in the spring with degrees in organ per- 
formance and music education. Address: 197 
W. Lorain St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

PauL REED and SUZANNE PLAYFORD were 
married June 21 in Warminister, Pa. Includ- 
ed in the wedding party were David Webb 
and Michael Boren, both ’73. The organist 
was Lee Teply ’75 and the soloist was Howard 
Hatton, professor of voice at Oberlin. After 
a honeymoon in Provincetown, Cape Cod, they 
returned to West Virginia to teach at a sum- 
mer music camp for high school students. 
They are both finishing masters degrees at 
West Virginia U. where Suzanne is a grad 
assistant in voice and Paul is teaching clari- 
net/saxophone. Suzanne has been in several 
opera and oratorio productions; Paul has been 
performing with the West Virginia Sympho- 
nette. Address: Box 138, Woodland Terrace, 
Route 10, Sabraton, W. Va. 26505. 

LENORE ROSENBERG is production director of 
the Southern Opera Theatre. She is coordi- 
nating all aspects of preparation in the 13 
operas being performed by the Memphis 
Opera and Southern Opera Theatre 1975-76 
Repertory. 

WILLIAM SUITE joined the Louisville Or- 
chestra in September as oboist and English 
horn. He spent his second summer in Den- 
ver with the Colorado Philharmonic and per- 
formed two solos for English horn. Address: 
1441 S. Third St., Louisville, Ky. 40208. 

MaDELEINE WELLS has transferred to Penn 
State from the U. of Toledo but is still in 
chemistry. Address: Dept. of Chemistry, 152 
Davey Laboratory, University Park, Pa. 16802. 


1973 


TimMoTHY ALBRECHT was recently awarded 

» the Performer’s Certificate by 
_ Eastman School of Music. A 
- doctoral candidate at Eastman 
studying under David Craig- 
head, Tim is an organ teach- 
ing assistant and musical di- 
rector at the Lutheran Church 
of the Incarnate Word in Rochester, N.Y. 
He recently inaugurated the first in a series 
of monthly recitals at the church with the 
performance of several of his most recent 
compositions. Address: 20 Upton Park, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14607. 

Mary Baroni and Eugene Clark were 
married Aug. 20 in a lakeside service at White 
Lake, N.C. Mary is studying for a nursing 
degree at the U. of North Carolina at Char- 
lotte and her husband is a social worker at 
the Mechlenburg County Mental Health 
Center. 

Scott BRruBAKER, French horn player with 
the Metropolitan Opera orchestra, was fea- 
tured in a Sept. 16 New York area newspaper 
article dealing with commuters’ responses to 
the New York City crisis. He and his wife 
(JEAN ENGLAND) moved to Ridgefield, N.J., two 
years ago. Scott feels, “The federal govern- 
ment should pick up the entire bill for the 
operation of the opera and the New York 
Philharmonic because they are not city insti- 
tutions. They are national institutions, at- 
tracting people from all over the country 
and the world.” 

RoBIN BUSHMAN has completed her Mus.B. 
at Juilliard and is presently enrolled in their 
performance study program. She is continu- 
ing her study with Oscar Shumsky and is also 
concertmistress of the Juilliard Theater Or- 
chestra. 

Marty and Candy (Croucher ’72) DUGAN 
received the M.A. from Central Michigan U. 
last spring in educational administration and 
physical education, respectively. Candy is 
now an instructor and coaches women’s cross 
country and track and field at Central Michi- 
gan. As director of community education 
and recreation for the St. Charles, Mich., 
school district, Marty supervises adult edu- 
cation as well as after school and pre-school 
programs. Address: 11181 Daisy Lane, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 48603. 

GeorRGE FEE was the national winner in 
piano in the 1975 NFMC Student Auditions. 
He also received the Ellis Award in piano. 
Having received the Mus.M. from the U. of 
Wisconsin at Madison last May, he continues 
as a teaching assistant in piano while he 
works toward his doctorate. 

SALLY Fox is a grad student in sociology 
at U-Michigan with an internship at the 
Population Studies Center. She spent last 
summer in Seattle where she lived with 
Dee Dee Wesster. Address: 219 N. Engalls, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104, phone 665-9623. 

Dave HILDNER has received the A.M. in 
Spanish from the U. of Minnesota and is 
studying there toward the Ph.D. He has a 
teaching assistantship. 

Noet HIRSCHBOECK is under contract with 
the National Opera Company in Raleigh, 
N.C., and will tour with the company singing 
leading mezzo roles during the winter and 
spring. Noel has been awarded the Rotary 
Foundation Scholarship for study at the U. 
of Cologne in Germany, 1976-77. Last May 
she received the Mus.M. from Indiana U. 
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JAMES HorwATH is organist-choirmaster at 
St. James Church in Cleveland. Last March 
he received the Mus.M. from the U. of Oregon. 
Address: 5607 Whittier Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44103. 

KAREN JOHNSON and RussELL PITTMAN were 
married Sept. 6 in Fairchild Chapel. Tom 
BOTSFORD was best man. Jim Walsh took bids 
on the bride; his wife, Kate, was best woman; 
their daughters, Lisa and Sara, were flower 
girls. The musicians included Jessica AN- 
DERSON BOTSFORD, MALCOLM PitTMan, Richard 
Lalli, Suzy Day Ritchay and Joanie Stiles, 
all ’74; Michael Bell and Jackie Kann, both 
‘75; Ellen Ilfeld ’76, Catherine Carr ’77 and 
Dan Grippo ’78. Larry Shinn performed 
the ceremony. Also attending were Duke 
JOHNS, SARAH KARL, Evig SEIDMAN, STEVE 
SkOWRONEK, Ed and Betty Stiles ‘41, Mal- 
colm Pittman V-12; Rolf Wicks and Peters 
Willson, both ’72; Cindy Brown, John Lansky, 
Jim and Bobbie Found Moshier, all ’74; Sue 
Bedard, Doug and Debbie Wilfong Mugel, 
and Lynn Talley, all ’75; Reva Adler, Peter 
Gelfand, Ken Heise, Judy Heller, Heidi Helf, 
Jan Kovach, Alan Lipkowitz, Beth Lowenstein, 
Abbie Meese, Marc Rehm, Goldie Rubin, 
Jim Thobaben and Peter Zabielskis, all ’76; 
and Laura Kraft ‘78. Faculty and staff in 
attendance included Carl and Mary Bewig 
‘62, Dick Dahl, Gloria Davidson, Nelson 
DeJesus, Kiyoshi Ikeda, Dick and Lucy 
Kapuscinski, Hirsch Kasper, Lois Lindberg, 
Bob and Carol Longsworth, Katie Reese, Mal- 
colm and Marion Scott, Louise and Ralph 
Turner, Milt and Winnie Yinger, Janice and 
Jim Zinser. Karen and Russell are living 
in Silver Spring, Md., where she is continu- 
ing her graduate work in sociology (long dis- 
tance at the U. of Chicago) and he is working 
for the Council on Wage and Price Stability. 
Address: 1018 Quebec Terrace, #303, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20903. 

DEAN Kramer took fifth place in the Cho- 
pin Festival competition for young pianists 


held in Warsaw, Poland, in October. He was 
CREDENTIALS COST $2 
To help offset operating costs, 


alumni who obtain credentials from 
the Office of Career Development 
and Placement (formerly the Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counseling) 
are now being asked to pay a $2.00 
service charge for each set of cre- 
dentials requested. This charge will 
not incur to seniors or to those who 
graduated or left campus less than 
a year ago. For the first 12 
months out of school, all services 
of the office are available free of 
charge. With the exception of dupli- 
cating and mailing credentials, all 
services of the Office of Career De- 
velopment and Placement are avail- 
able without charge to all alumni 
and former students. Credentials 
will be sent prior to payment of the 
fee; however, alumni should send 
the requests and payments together 
if possible. 
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one of 87 contestants from 29 countries and, 
as a finalist, he competed against a first- 
place winner from Poland and three Soviet 
contestants who took second to fourth places. 

DENNIS KRUMHOLZ is a second year law stu- 
dent at Boston College. He is living at 22 
Elko St., Brighton, Mass. 02135, with Dolph 
Vanderpol ’72, a third year law student. 

ROBERT Myers is a research technician with 
a group studying myocardial infarction and 
muscular dystrophy. Address: 1913 Elms- 
mere Ave., Richmond, Va. 23227. 

SUSAN Power is a research technician in 
the department of radiation biology and bio- 
physics at the U. of Rochester Medical Center. 
Address: 55 Villewood Dr., Rochester, N.Y. 
14616. 

PHILIP Reip and Penny Nanstiel were 
married Nov. 1. They are living on a 33- 
acre piece of land 15 miles from Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Philip continues to work as 
a beekeeper. Address: R.D. #2, Box 334, 
Harvey’s Lake, Pa. 18618. 

After two years at Juilliard, PauLA STOFMAN 
is a violist in the Queensland Symphony 
Orchestra, Brisbane, Australia. 


1972 


CHARLES AINSWORTH has been appointed as- 
sistant dean of students and assistant direc- 
tor of the University Center at St. John’s U., 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

KevIN BALFE received his M.A. in regional 
planning and urban development from Cor- 
nell in 1974 and is presently with the Coun- 
cil for Urban Economic Development. Ad- 
dress: 2601 Woodley Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 

KEN BANNERMAN is interning at Metropolitan 
Hospital in Manhattan and Flower Hospital, 
a Metropolitan affiliate. He graduated from 
New York Medical College last June. Bar- 
bara Epremian ’72, who will graduate from 
NYMC this June, is also working at Flower 
Hospital. Address: 905 West End Ave., New 
VOLK Navel OOZS: 

Curis BOARDMAN is resident mezzo-soprano 
and assistant tour director with the Southern 
Opera Theatre. Last summer she sang lead- 
ing roles in “Falstaff,” “La Pericole,” “Magic 
Flute” and “Madame Butterfly” as appren- 
tice-artist with the Lake George Opera Festi- 
val. 

Lairp Covey is in his second year at Bos- 
ton U.’s School of Social Work. His wife 
(Marcy SMITH) worked at the New England 
Aquarium last year and is now studying and 
teaching environmental education at Habitat 
Inc. in Belmont, Mass. Address: 49 Second 
St., Medford, Mass. 02155. 

FRANK and Carrie (CLARK) DeCaTo have 
moved from Baltimore to Minneapolis where 
Carrie has a new job as registrar for the 
Walker Art Center. Address: 2630 Pleasant 
Ave., South, Apt. #304, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55408. 

BitL GOLDENBERG is working on the Mus.M 
at Juilliard. Address: 200 W. 70th St., 9-L1, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 

BARBARA HANNA is assistant principal viola 
in the Rochester Philharmonic. Address: 300 
Alexander, Apt. D-7, Rochester, N.Y. 14607. 

RicHARD Harwin recently passed the New 
York State Bar exam and is “waiting to be 
barred.” He is working in New York City for 
a tax and estate law firm. He and his wife, 
Harriet, are expecting their first child in May. 
Address: 530 Du Bois Ave., Valley Stream, 
Neve LiLooas 


BRENT HOFFMAN and MARIAN RUBENSTEIN 
were married Nov. 24 in Baltimore. He is 
head of the sound department and a film edi- 
tor for Milner-Fenwick, a film production 
company. She is the associate editor of 
Washingtonian Books, a newly-formed divi- 
sion of The Washingtonian magazine. Ad- 
dress: 3315 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20016. 

CaROL KIRKPATRICK is on the music faculty 
of Columbia (S.C.) Bible College where she 
directs two vocall/instrumental ensembles, 
the band and a 118-voice choir. She has 
composed and arranged music for these 
groups, some of which is on an album cut 
last March. This past summer she accom- 
panied a college group on a six-week tour of 
the musical ministry in Europe. On the way 
home from the European tour, Carol visited 
JOHN and E Lie (Correnti) Rees and their 
baby, Rebecca, and JOHN and LINDA (CROUSE) 
BINDE, all in Pennsylvania. Address: 701-B 
Hatten Rd., Columbia, S.C. 29203. 

Davip LipMAN has returned to his rabbini- 
cal studies at Hebrew Union College after 
studying and working in Israel. His wife, 
Jan, is a senior at the Woodrow Wilson 
School of International Affairs at Princeton. 
Address: Princeton Inn 264, Princeton U., 
Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

SusAN MUNNELL Baker received the M.A. in 
Library Science from the U. of Michigan in 
May and is a reference librarian at Eastern 
Virginia Medical School in Norfolk. Ad- 
dress: 2520 Chubb Lake Ave., Virginia Beach, 
Va,.23455. 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or’if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you'd never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 
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Zip COUG acc: ecate aereneetc eo atten 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can’t af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 


Bruce RaTCLiFFe is enrolled in the M.A.T. 
program at Berkeley. After working as a 
mechanical engineer for a year and a teacher 
aide at Oberlin Jr. High School for another 
year, he has decided that teaching is his 
“overwhelming choice as a career at least for 
the next several years.” He also comments 
that the Berkeley program is excellent, 
almost totally lacking in those dreadful “edu- 
cation” courses any prospective teacher is 
worried about. Address: 2915 Garber St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 94705. 

MAXINE ROACH was one of five New York 
“street musicians” featured in the Sept. 29, 
1975, New Yorker. She and Charles Dalton 
were playing viola arrangements in Green- 
wich Village during warm weather. 

RuTH ROWAN is working on her masters at 
M.I.T. Sloan School of Management. She 
worked most recently for the Congressional 
Budget office in Washington, D.C., and before 
that at the Congressional Research Service 
with Nancy Hays Teeters 52. Address: 221 
Beacon St., Somerville, Mass. 02143. 

After two years as a music teacher and 
choir director at the 4th Way School in Eng- 
land (a special school patterned after Gurd- 
jieff’s Prieure in Paris in 1919), ELAN SICROFF 
is pursuing a career in performance. Spe- 
cializing in the music of Thomas de Hart- 
mann, he has given concerts in London, Nor- 
mandy and at McGill U. in Montreal. He 
has set up a piano studio in London. Ad- 
dress: 5c Thurleigh Ave., South Clapham, 
London SW12, England. Phone: 673-6805. 

KaTHy STaGGs and Douglas Langston were 
married June 14 at the San Gabriel Mission 
in California. Kathy is retaining her own 
name. They are doctoral students in reli- 
gion at Princeton where Kathy is research- 
ing dissertation topics in Japanese religions 
and Doug is writing a dissertation on univo- 
city in Duns Scotus. Address: clo Dept. of 
Religion, 1879 Hall, Princeton U., Princeton, 
N.J. 08540. 

Roscoe STANYON received the M.A. in an- 
thropology from Penn State in November. 


1971 


DeBRA AVANT Payne and her son, Mark, 3, 
have moved to Milwaukee where she is in the 
executive training program with Sears & 
Roebuck Co. Address: 9220 N. 75th, Apt. 
305, Milwaukee, Wis. 53223. 

KAREN CoomsBs and JOHN MUGNO were mar- 
ried Aug. 24 at Karen’s parents’ home in 
Rochester, N.Y. Oberlinians present were 
Ann Kunkel ’72 and Roy Biack. Karen and 
John are living in Cranbury, N.J., while she 
completes the M.B.A. at Columbia. John is 
in grad school at the U. of Pennsylvania. 
Address: Dorchester Arms, Apt. 76, Cran- 
bury, N.J. 08512. 

CHRISTOPHER and Laura DeENSMORE an- 
nounce the birth of their daughter, Bronwen 
Peckman, and invite Oberlinians to visit them 
at their home in Amherst, N.Y. (122 Steven- 
son Blvd., Zip 14226). 

FRED FISHER is a teaching associate at 
UCLA School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning where he is finishing his M.A. the- 
sis. Address: 3158 Sawtelle #1, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90066. 

MARIAN Haun will give a piano recital Feb. 
1 at 5 p.m. at the Phillips Collection in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 16 at 8 p.m. at the 
Gardner Museum in Boston, and March 23 at 
Carnegie Recital Hall in New York. 
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Tosy McINTOSH reports on antitrust and 
consumer protection activities by various 
bureaucracies and Congress, writing for the 
independent publisher The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs. He and John Burgess ‘72 
have filed a Freedom of Information request 
seeking information on government sur- 
veillance of Oberlin from 1960 to 1975. 
Information on suspected FBI spying or dirty 
tricks would be welcome and would aid the 
FOIA request. Write to Toby: 1752 N St. 
N.W. (#41), Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Woopy P Laut and Linda Handelsman ’74 
are living at 401 S. Logan, Carbondale, Ill. 
62901 (Phone: 618 457-4529). Both are 
attending Southern Illinois U. where Woody 
is a graduate assistant in the plant and soil 
science department and Linda is completing 
undergraduate work with an independent 
major in “survival skills” (blacksmithing, 
weaving, ceramics, horticulture, animal care, 
etc.). They are making money on the side 
as professional musicians playing in local 
bars and at the school. 

GENE RICKARD is conducting the Tenafly 
(N.J.) Community Chorus which performed 
two concerts in December and will present 
two more in May. He also has a church 
choir in Union, N.J._ In addition to studying 
voice with Olga Ryss in Manhattan and 
teaching piano and voice privately in New 
York, Gene is researching a series of music 
texts for Random House in connection with 
Juilliard. During October and November he 
sang with the Apollo French Opera of New 
York in Massenet’s “La Navarraise.” Ad- 
dress: 137 W. 67, Apt. 1E, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 

PHILLIP SANTAMARIA received the M.S. in 
psychology from Penn State in November. 


1970 


Tad and EuGenie (ADAMEC) Malek have a 
daughter, Diana Elaine, born Oct. 13. They 
are still living in Northampton, Mass., where 
Genie is on a one-year leave of absence from 
the piano faculty of Smith College. Address: 
43 West St., Northampton, Mass. 01060. 

DaNiEL BARBER has been appointed assis- 
tant to Jorge Bolet at Indiana U. and will do 
Bolet’s teaching while he is away concertiz- 
ing. 

MARK CHRISTENSEN is working in the Tuc- 
son office of Orrick, Herrington, Rowley and 
Sutcliffe, a San Francisco law firm which rep- 
resents a small computer leasing company in 
an anti-trust action against IBM. Address: 
3214 E. 4th St., Tucson, Ariz. 85716. 

Jutie ForsyTHE and Tom Hoskins were 
married Nov. 1 in Hong Kong. Julie and 
Tom worked together at the American 
Friends’ Service Committee Rehabilitation 
Center in Quang Ngai, Vietnam, and returned 
to the U.S. early in November. They are on 
a speaking tour on behalf of the American 
Friends’ Service which will take them from 
Chicago to Texas and California to Washing- 
ton State. 

Tom and MarityN (Noon) Haynes have 
moved from New Concord, Ohio, to Pontiac, 
Mich. Tom taught for the last two years at 
Muskingum and has now returned to Cran- 
brook Academy of Fine Arts to finish his 
M.F.A. Marilyn took courses at Muskingum 
and kept busy helping rebuild a big, old 
house. Tom and Marilyn have a daughter, 
Heather Tracey, 2. Address: 13 Stegman 
Lane, Pontiac, Mich. 48055. 


CInpy HERMAN is working half time on a re- 
search project on prenatal influences of al- 
cohol on behavior at the Child Psychiatry 
Clinic at the U. of Washington and finishing 
her dissertation in clinical psychology. Ad- 
dress: 4114 Interlake Ave. North, Seattle, 
Wash. 98103. 

Mary Lou Locke and her husband, Jim 
Jacobs ‘72, have moved to San Diego where 
she is working on a Ph.D. in history at the 
U. of California. Lou had a teaching assistant- 
ship for the first quarter. Jim is looking for 
a job in the area. Address: 863 Sapphire St., 
Apt. 11, San Diego, Calif. 92109. 

HANK Roserts received the M.A. in psy- 
cology from Hollins College last May and is 
working on the M.S./Ph.D. at Ohio State. 
His research field is the genetics of social be- 
havior in the honeybee. Address: c/o Zool- 
ogy Dept., 1735 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
43201. 

Marc ScHLoss, a Ph.D. candidate in social 
anthropology at the U. of Virginia, has an 
NIMH grant to study the symbolism and so- 
cial structure of a Senegalese society. 
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Tom and Cinpy (Ware) CLARK have a daugh- 
ter, Emily Anne, born Aug. 9. Address: 
815 Feldkamp, Springfield, Ill. 62704. 

STEPHEN and Helen (Hogan ‘67) HOFFMAN 
have moved to Waynesboro, Pa., where he is 
associate pastor of Trinity United Church 
of Christ. They have a son, John Benjamin, 
born Oct. 14. Address: Rte. 3, Box 109, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 17268. 

TIM LINN is a lecturer in studio art at Lake 
Forest College. 

Ep MEeRRELL and Carol Wedekind were mar- 
ried Aug. 16 in Palo Alto, Calif. Sharing 
in the ceremony were Rick and JEAN 
(BAILEY) JERAULD and Mary MAaAcDOoNALpD. 
PauL and Judy (DeJarnett ’71) Farpic visited 
them shortly before the wedding. Ed con- 
tinues to look for a biology/botany position 
while working in the electronics industry. 
Carol is attending San Jose State and work- 
ing part time as an oral surgery assistant. 
Address: 515 Pope St., Menlo Park, Calif. 
94025. 

DEBORAH PALMER and Betsy Muenger ‘68 
are living at 1305 S. Congress, Apt. 317, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197. Betsy is writing her 
dissertation in history and Deborah is study- 
ing for her linguistics prelims. 

Mark SCHLAWIN has “abandoned his in- 
dustrial career with General Electric to try 
teaching math at St. Ann’s School in New 
York.” Address: 110 Willow St., Brooklyn 
Hits, Neveii20r 

THOMAS WITHERIDGE has been a research 
assistant since last September at The Thresh- 
olds, a rehabilitation center in Chicago for 
former psychiatric patients. He coordinates a 
state-funded field experiment to evaluate the 
agency’s effectiveness and he also has some 
treatment responsibilities. He plans even- 
tually to return to school to earn the Ph.D. 
in clinical or developmental psychology. 
Tom received the M.A. in social work from 
the U. of Chicago in 1974 and then worked 
for a year as a research assistant at Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago, conducting exper- 
iments in short-term memory with hospita- 
lized schizophrenics. 
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ROGER BuESE, t, executive director of the 
Community Mental Health Services for 
Medina (Ohio) County, received the M.A. in 
psychology from George Peabody College 
in Nashville Aug. 16. He and Lanex Brink 
were married Oct. 4. Address: 310 East 
North St., Medina, Ohio 44256. 

While working on his doctorate at M.I.T., 
CHARLES COLE performed detail testing for 
Nobel Prize winner Prof. David Baltimore’s 
research on the possible relationship be- 
tween certain viruses and DNA with special 
concern for cancer. After an additional two 
years on this project as a post-doctoral fel- 
low, Charles is a post-doctoral fellow at 
Stanford Medical School. 

Jim ELLENSON has moved to 62 Sherman 
Bridge Rd., Wayland, Mass. 01778. He con- 
tinues as Maria Moors Cabot Research Fel- 
low in biology at Harvard. 

As a winner of the East & West Artists 
Competition, LARRY Guy will make his debut 
at Carnegie Hall March 6. He is presently 
in the Mus.M. program at Manhattan School 
of Music, studying clarinet with Leon Rus- 
sianoff. He is also a member of the Brook- 
lyn Symphony and Chamber Players and 
teaches at Third Street Music School Settle- 
ment. 

SHARON KENNER Heiman and her husband, 
Jim, have a son, Maxwell Gregory, born Nov. 
qt. 

ARTHUR McCGLAuFrLIN and Katherine Leidel 
were married June 7. Mike graduated from 
George Washington U. Law School and is 
working with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in Knoxville, Tenn. Katy is doing radio 
and T.V. commercials in the area. 

RuTH STOKES is an assistant professor of 
English at the U. of Idaho. With major in- 
terests in English education and teacher 
training as well as 19th and 20th century 
American literature, she has co-edited a col- 
umn in English Journal, a publication for sec- 
ondary school English teachers. 


1967 


Terry BAIN is teaching English and Span- 
ish and coaching eighth grade basketball at 
Mt. Carroll (Ill.) High School. He and his 
wife are active members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Address: 
424 School Dr., #1, Lanark, Ill. 61046. 

MARGARET BERRY was married June 14 to 
Raymond Leyden, a lawyer working in New 
York City. She is a nurse with the Visiting 
Nurse Service of New York. Address: 515 
East 83rd St., New York, N.Y. 10028. 

Jutius ERLENBACH is coordinator of graduate 
studies in music and assistant chairman of 
the music department at the U. of Wisconsin- 
Stevens Point. He has taught at UW-Stevens 
Point since 1971 and served as acting depart- 
ment chairman last year. He also performs 
with the Wisconsin Arts Quintet, a faculty 
woodwind group. 

James GuarD has moved from Denver to 
Salt Lake City where he continues as a 
C.P.A. with Arthur Andersen & Co. Address: 
1854 Kensington, Salt Lake City, Utah 84108. 

Louise and LENNARD LEIGHTON announce 
the adoption of a daughter, Elizabeth Anne, 
Oct. 14, The baby was born July 22. Ad- 
dress: 119 Nancy Rhodes Dr., Durham, 
N.C. 27705. 
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LILLIAN LYNK Fleming has joined the guid- 
ance and counseling staff at Northwestern U. 
She also is guidance counselor at George 
Williams College. Lillian was married in 
1968. She received the M.Ed. (Chicago) in 
1969 and taught school in Chicago. Her 
husband died in 1973. Address: 1401 E. 55th 
St., Chicago 60615. 

ANTON Mikorsky is teaching “Really the 
Blues,” a course about blues music and lyrics 
including pre-blues Afro-American folk music, 
at the New School for Social Research. He 
has also been freelancing in writing, photog- 
raphy and other media since leaving a job in 
educational television last year. On Sept. 6 
he produced a concert of Hamza el Din, the 
Nubian singer and oud (Arabian lute) player, 
and Sandy Bull, American multi-instrumen- 
talist, at the Peace Church in Greenwich 
Village. Address: 57 West 84 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10024. Phone: (212) 874-6534. 

Davip OppykeE has been elected assistant 
secretary in Manufacturers Hanover Trust’s 
international division. He joined the bank’s 
management program in 1973 as a credit in- 
vestigator and was promoted to territory as- 
sistant in 1974. David previously worked for 
the U.S. Council of International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

RepeccA Wetts Corrie and her husband, 
John ‘69, have moved from New Haven to 
112 Park Ave., Arlington, Mass. 02174. 
She is a doctoral student in Italo-Byzantine 
studies at Harvard. For the past two years 
Rebecca worked at the Yale U. Art Gallery, 
and with another staff member, published an 
exhibition catalogue for a show entitled “The 
Kashmir Shawl.” 
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Tom and SANDY AHLBURN have moved from 
Springfield, Mass., to Providence, R.I., where 
Tom is minister of the First Unitarian Church. 
The church, “gathered” in 1720, has the larg- 
est bell cast by Paul Revere. Tom and 
Sandy have two daughters, Heather, 5, and 
Dawn who will be a year old on April 2. 
Address: 36 Woodbury St., Providence, R.I. 
02906. 

When SHEILA ALLEN made her New York 
debut at Carnegie Hall Oct. 3, accompanied 
by her husband, David Yeomans ‘60, Ray- 
mond Ericson of the N.Y. Times hailed it as 
a program which “may well turn out to be 
one of the best:to be given by an artist mak- 
ing a debut this season.” On Nov. 1, 2, and 
4 Sheila appeared as Nedda in “Pagliacci” 
with the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Lee BENTON is a partner in Cooley, God- 
ward, Castro, Huddleson & Tatum in San 
Francisco. 

RutH BROWNELL Green is a professional 
weaver in Ann Arbor, Mich., and reads wide- 
ly on the history of weaving techniques and 
weavers. Her husband, Tom, teaches legal 
history at the U. of Michigan where he is a 
colleague of Richard Lempert ‘64 and Peter 
Steiner ‘43. Ruth and Tom’s son, Sappho, 
is now eight. 

NANCY EBENBACH is administrator-compen- 
sation in the personnel department of New 
Jersey National Bank in Trenton after a sum- 
mer of relaxed living, tending house plants 
grown under fluorescent lights, sewing and 
the like. Address: 3901 Conshohocken Ave., 
Apt. 310, Lobby #2, Philadelphia, Pa. 19131. 


Henry and VicTorIA (RANDALL) GRAHAM 
have finished two years’ work building their 
home, a 30 ft. high geodesic dome/tower 
built of natural stone and wood. Henry is 
working on the Bend, Ore., White Mountain 
Mirror (a new cultural journal), collaborating 
on a book of anthropological/technological 
projections into the future, and planning 
to start work on an M.A. in architecture. 
Victoria is writing her second book; the 
first, “The Witchstone,” was published by 
Pyramid in 1974. Their son, Keith Douglas, 
is now 1-1/2. Address: Rt. 3, Box 797, 
Bend, Ore. 97701. 

SHERYLL McManus Barnes performed Gersh- 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue” with the St. Louis 
Philharmonic in January. Last summer she 
played with the St. Louis Symphony in Saint- 
Saens “Carnival of the Animals” with Leon- 
ard Slatkin, conductor, and was a soloist with 
the St. Louis Little Symphony, Amerigo 
Marino, conductor, in the Schumann Piano 
Concerto. Critics praised her musicianship 
and ability to “make the piano sing with a 
voice of rare appeal.” Address: 268 Brae- 
shire Dr., Manchester, Mo. 63011. 

Barry NEAVILL is a lecturer at the U. of 
Chicago Graduate Library School where he 
is a Ph.D. candidate. His article, “Role of 
the Publisher in the Dissemination of Knowl- 
edge,” was published in the September 1975 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences. Address: 1719 E. 55th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 60615. 

Don and CAROLYN -(HICKOK) OWENS are 
living in Lansing, Mich., where Don serves as 
probate judge in Ingham County. He re- 
ceived the M.B.A. in 1967 and the J.D. in 
1969 from U. of Michigan and practiced law 
in Lansing until his appointment as judge in 
February 1974. Carolyn received the M.A. 
in comparative literature in 1969 and 
taught junior high English in Ann Arbor. 
She is now busy with Michael (5-1/2), Daniel 
(4), Stephen (2-1/2) and Elizabeth (3 mos.). 


Address: 1226 S. Genesee Dr., Lansing, 
Mich. 48915. 
1965 


CinpDy BROWN is co-director of the federal 
education project with Lawyers’ Committee 
for Civil Rights. This new project focuses 
on providing technical assistance to and in- 
formation for parents and interested groups, 
on administrative oversight of the Office of 
Education, and litigation in the areas of Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act and vocational education. Cindy 
continues to work with the Children’s Defense 
Fund. Address: Lawyers’ Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law, Suite 520, 733 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

CaROLYN DocceTT Smith is writing the ju- 
nior college version of Prewitt and Verba’s 
“Principles of American Government,” to be 
published by Harper & Row this year. Ad- 
dress: 144-45 35th Ave., 5F, Flushing, N.Y. 
11354. 

Dan G.aser, his second wife, Torhild, and 
three children from his first marriage are liv- 
ing on a small farm in the southern part of 
Norway. “We're mostly on the verge of being 
broke, but we eat well thanks to a full barn 
and a good garden.” Address: Urfjell, 4990 
Sondeled, Norway. 

KaceM Sesti and his wife, Donna, have a 
daughter, Farah Lisa Whitley-Sebti, born 
Aug. 20. 
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DaN BLUMENTHAL, M.D., has become as- 


sistant professor of preventive medicine and 
community health at Emory U. Previously he 
was with the U.S. Public Health Service's 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta. 

Pat Myers is spending the 1975-76 aca- 
demic year in Bologna, Italy, on a Fulbright- 
Hays senior research grant. She is conduct- 
ing research on Guarini’s pastoral drama, 
“Il Pastor Fido,” and its importance in the 
history of the Italian madrigal and early opera. 
For the past four years Pat has been teach- 
ing music history at N.Y.U. and is co-editor 
of the “Complete Works of Luca Marenzio.” 

ALAN SPRAGUE, on leave this year from the 
Ohio State faculty, is a research fellow in 
mathematics at Wakefield College, U. of Lon- 
don. 
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STEPHEN GUNZENHAUSER, executive director 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Music School, has 
been named conductor of the Kennett Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra. In keeping 
with the Bicentennial year, he has planned 
three concerts which will feature American 
composers exclusively. 

Joe. MILLIKAN has been ap- 
pointed assistant investment 
officer in the common stock 
division of the securities de- 
partment at Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Joel joined Travelers in 1972 
as a financial analyst and two years later was 
appointed senior financial analyst. 

FRANK SARR, M.A.T., has been appointed 
director of training-individual operations 
at Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 

GRANT THOMAS has been named manager 
of SAGA Food Services at Annhurst College. 

Bitt YATES, M.D., has opened an office in 
Farmington, Maine, and has been granted 
staff privileges at Franklin County Memorial 
Hospital. Before moving to Maine last sum- 
mer, he was a resident in obstetrics and 
gynecology for two years at Akron (Ohio) 
General Medical Center. 
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ALIDA BEAUKENKAMP Codel and her family 
have moved from Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
where her husband, Dick, is manager of 
planning and construction for Westinghouse. 
Address: 1703 Hathaway Lane, Pittsburgh, 
Bani 5241: 

NELSON CLEARY, associate professor of mu- 
sic at Slippery Rock State College, has been 
appointed concertmaster of the Butler County 
(Pa.) Symphony Orchestra. For the past 
five years he has been orchestra director and 
string teacher at Slippery Rock. 

A.ice Hecut Giedekier is a registered rep- 
resentative of Bache & Co. in Wayne, N]. 
Prior to joining Bache last May, she was 
Owner and manager of Action Search Associ- 
ates, a recruiting and executive search firm. 

RENNIE Hevpe and Bowen Wells were mar- 
ried Oct. 25 at Christ Church in Leatherhead, 
Surrey, England. Nancy Johnson ‘63 was 
maid of honor. Address: 30 Consort House, 
26 Queensway, London W2 3 RX, England. 

MICHAEL ROSEN, counsel to the chancellor 
of the New York City school system, has as- 
sumed additional duties as director of the 
Board of Education’s office. 
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Eric Bett, D.V.M. is a senior lecturer in 
the department of experimental pathology, 
U. of Manchester Medical School, Man- 
chester, England. He also has a research 
grant from the British Medical Research 
Council to continue studies on problems re- 
lated to the rejection of organ transplants. 
Address: 15 Winton Rd., Bowdon, Cheshire, 
England. 

The Oberlin High School football team, 
coached by Jim DONOvAN, was undefeated in 
ten games last fall and won the Lakeland 
Conference title. 

FLORENCE Mustric presented an Advent 
organ recital Nov. 30 at Messiah Lutheran 
Church, Fairview Park, Ohio. The program 
included Bach’s “Fantasie and Fugue S” and 
Distler’s “Partita on Nun komm der Heiden 
Heiland.” 

JOAN RINGELHEIM is assistant professor of 
philosophy and director of the master of 
arts program in philosophical perspectives at 
SUNY Stony Brook. Address: 31 Cedar Dr., 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 11790. 

NEAL SCHERBERG and Sara Greenwald were 
married in September. He continues in en- 
docrine research at the U. of Chicago. 
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Jutes BALoG is head of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s industrial relations services 
program under the Labor-Management Ser- 
vices Administration. He has been acting 
chief of the division for the past 1-1/2 years 
and an industrial relations specialist in the 
division since 1966. 

Ep BREWER gave a harpsichord recital Oct. 
11 at Carnegie Hall. The program was de- 
voted entirely to works by Frescobaldi and 
Sweelinck. 

JACQUELINE FRIEDMAN Bailly de Surcy has 
been appointed to the music faculty of the 
Fiorello La Guardia High School of Music and 
Art in New York City. She is completing the 
M.A. in ethnomusicology at Hunter College. 
Jackie and her husband, French musicologist 
Bernard Bailly de Surcy, founded the pub- 
lishing house, Les Editions Renaissantes, and 
include in their catalog the new Monteverdi 
Edition and the complete works of Luca 
Marenzio. Address: 210 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N.Y. 10025. 

Rev. PAUL GROSJEAN is consulting director 
of religion at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Murray Hill, N.J. He is writing his disserta- 
tion at Drew U., where he is chairman of the 
Graduate Students Assn. Previously Paul 
held pastorates at United Methodist Churches 
in Dover and Fairmount, N_J. 

ALICE HareNSKI Engleman is head librarian 
at Lake Geneva, Wis. Prior to this, she was 
librarian at Coventry Branch of the Cleve- 
land Public Library where she organized 
pre-school and school-age story times, father 
and mother craft programs, poetry readings, 
book discussions and made the library avail- 
able to civic groups in addition to traditional 
lending services. 

The Musical Heritage Society has released 
“The Harpsichord Now and Then,” a record- 
ing by Larry PALMER of works by Bach, 
Rossi, Busoni, Martinu, Howells and Shackel- 
ford. In addition to teaching at Southern 
Methodist, he is organist-choirmaster at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Dallas and editor 
of the harpsichord page in The Diapason, a 
Chicago music publication. 


DON PATTERSON has joined InterTechnology 
Corp. of Warrenton, Va., where he is work- 
ing on the firm’s solar and alternate energy 
development projects. InterTechnology has 
a large ERDA contract to perform work on 
the National Solar Heating and Cooling Dem- 
onstration project. “This move to Virginia 
follows my father’s recent death and results 
from the need to be close to home to assist 
with family responsibilities,” Don reports. 
Before making this change, he was staff 
director of the Local Government Services 
and Structures Review for the Montana State 
Commission of Local Government in Helena. 
Address: Box 171, The Plains, Va. 22171. 
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FREDERICK GalGeE’s book, “Regionalism and 
National Unity in Nepal,” was recently pub- 
lished by the U. of California Press. 

JOHN GRIGG is a commercial and industrial 
real estate appraiser with Kallstom’s Com- 
mercial of Hudson, Ohio. He is also on the 
board of directors of the Lake Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. 

GORDON JACKSON, Ed.Mus.M., his wife and 
five children were featured in the Sept. 29 
Long Island, N.Y., Newsday as a_ bicycling 
family. After a trip to Europe in the summer 
of 1974 and a four week bicycling-camping 
trip to Michigan, the Jacksons decided to 
solve the problems of expensive car repairs 
and the gasoline shortage by selling their 
Volkswagen van and relying solely on bicycles 
for transportation. For the past year Gordon 
has pedaled the five miles each day to John F. 
Kennedy Jr. High School where he teaches 
music. 


tennis camp & adult clinics 


This summer, the Oberlin Tennis Camp & 
Adult Clinics (formerly TennisAmerica) will 
hold regular and tournament camps for 
juniors, five weekend adult clinics, and one 
family week. All instruction utilizes the 
system developed by Dennis Van Der Meer 
and Billie Jean King, and is under the 
personal supervision of Oberlin College 
tennis coach Bob Piron. Featured are a first- 
rate staff, video-tape analysis, excellent 
tennis (12 outdoor and 6 indoor courts) and 
recreational facilities, and the resources of 
one of the nation’s best-equipped college 
campuses. 


1976 SCHEDULE 


Junior Camps Tournament: June 13-26 
Regular: June 27-July 10; July 11-24 

Adult Clinics Weekends: June 11-13; 25-27; 
July 9-11; 23-25. Long adult weekend 
Clinic: July 29-August 1. 

Family Week: August 1-8 


For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director, Oberlin Tennis Camp, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8474 or (216) 775-4875 
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LAWRENCE WesBB has moved to Kenosha, 
Wis., where he is chief chemist and head of 
the biochemistry laboratory at Kenosha 
Memorial Hospital. Address: 8028 47th 
Court, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 


1958 


ROBERT CHAPMAN, M.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of clinical psychiatry at Dartmouth 
Medical School, has been appointed to the 
consulting medical staff at Newport Hospital. 
He is also a member of the New Hampshire 
Task Force on Alcoholism, director of the 
Comprehensive Alcoholism Services Pro- 
gram at the Dartmouth-Hitchcock Mental 
Health Center and chairman of the N.H. Psy- 
chiatric Society Peer Review Planning Com- 
mittee. 

DON JENKINS, associate professor of music 
at Colorado College, directed the Colorado 
Opera Festival last summer. The final pro- 
duction, “Tales of Hoffmann,” was attended 
by his wife (Gwen Tingley ’57), her sister 
(Muriel Tingley ‘51) and Muriel’s husband, 
Richard Exner, who taught German and 
Russian at Oberlin, 1960-65. Muriel and 
Richard were married in 1972 and live in 
Santa Barbara where Richard has been teach- 
ing German literature at the U. of California 
since 1965. RICHARD HILT, chairman of the 
physics dept. at Colorado College, is a regu- 
lar member of the Colorado Opera Festival. 
Address: 1220 N. Tejon, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 80903. 

Ep WELDON has been archivist of New York 
State since January 1975. Last August he 
participated in an archives study tour in 
Europe (saw Juan Bunuel in Paris) and in 
October was elected to the council of the 
Society of American Archivists. Address: 
511 Delaware Ave., Delmar, N.Y. 12054. 


1956 


DorotHy MALONEY COLE is supervisor of 
tutorials at the Landmark School, Beverly, 
Mass., specializing in children with learning 
disabilities. Her husband, Dick, still is presi- 
dent of Cryogenic Technology Inc. Their 
sons now are aged 15 and 12. Address: 
One Orchard St., Marblehead, Mass. 01945. 


1955 


WILLIAM Coss sang Schubert’s “Schoene 
Muellerin” songs at Trinity Episcopal 
Church in St. Louis Oct. 12. 

NaANcy WRIGHTSMAN Johnson and her hus- 
band, Bill, have moved to Silver Spring, 
Md. He is district engineering manager 
for the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
of Maryland in Wheaton. Their boys are now 
aged 13 and 9. Address: 15213 Montford 
Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 20904. 


1954 


JOHN FENNER has sold his general insurance 
business in Oradell, N.J., and moved to Ken- 
nebunkport, Maine, (Box 253A) where he is 
“employed as a boat watcher” from his 
condominium balcony. 

Jack Misner has been appointed director 
of textile marketing for PPG Industries’ fiber 
glass division in Pittsburgh. He joined the 
sales department in 1960, becoming man- 
ager of the Kansas City district sales office 
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in 1965 and district sales manager at the 
new Dallas office in 1969. 


ee eee ee 


1953 


Se Ee eee 
Bos NEIL, professor of history at Oberlin, and 
Marie-Therese Wernert, last year’s directrice 
of the Maison Francaise, were married last 
July 1 in Strasbourg, France. 


eee 


1952 


ee e - 

Covers of the Dec. 22, 1975, New Yorker 
and the Dec. 21 New York Times Magazine were 
drawn by R. O. (Buppy) BLECHMAN. The 
Times cover was a series of cartoons which 
continued on two inside pages. 

Ropert Dyck, professor of environmental 
and urban systems at Virginia Tech, has been 
named to the university’s newly-created 
post of director of international programs. 


1951 


Davip McKay has been appointed direc- 
tor of music at First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass. For the past 13 years, 
he has been organist-choirmaster at First 
Church in Wayland, Mass. David continues 
as a faculty member at Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute where he has taught for the past 
19 years. 

BERNICE OSMOLA ZELDITCH has been ap- 
pointed by Stanford to teach courses in meth- 
ods of teaching English in the two-year col- 
lege and to supervise student teachers. She 
continues to teach at Foothill College with 
emphases on women’s literature and chil- 
dren’s literature. She will be speaking on 
unnoticed best sellers (women who wrote for 
children, for the kitchen and for the church) 
at the annual Modern Language Association. 


1950 


JAMES COLLINSON has been named head of 
the fundamental studies dept./switching ap- 
paratus laboratory at Bell Laboratories in 
Columbus, Ohio. He joined Bell Labora- 
tories in 1962, becoming head of the military 
communications techniques dept. in 1969. 

MarGARET SPROUL Downs and her family 
have moved from Lubbock, Texas, to Normal, 
Ill., where her husband, Ted, has joined the 
staff of the student health service at Illinois 
State. On April 5 he was ordained at St. 
Christopher’s Episcopal Church in Lubbock 
and is assisting with services in three 
churches in the Normal area. Daughter 
Elizabeth is a sophomore at Wooster; Vir- 
ginia stayed in Lubbock to study commercial 
art. Tom, 15, and Christopher, 12, are still 
at home. Address: 1300 Mark Lane, Normal, 
Ill. 61761. 

Drs. RicHARD and Virginia UPDEGRAFF 
have moved to Moorefield, W. Va., where they 
will work for the next two years at the newly- 
opened Love Clinic under a program spon- 
sored by the National Health Service Corps 
to find doctors for rural areas. For the past 
three years, the Updegraffs worked in a 
church-related hospital in Adidome, Ghana. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Second Annual 
Summer Organ Institute 


JULY 4-18 


Faculty: 


FENNER DOUGLASS ’42, Professor 
of Music and University Organist, 
Duke University 


HARALD VOGEL, Director, North 
German Organ Academy 


Outstanding facilities, including the 
44-stop Flentrop (1974) in Warner 
Concert Hall. Master classes, fac- 
ulty concerts, student recitals and 
the opportunity for private organ 
instruction. 


For further Information Call or Write: 


Prof. Garth Peacock 
Oberlin College 

Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 775-8246 


THE 
OBERLIN 
INN 


Owned and operated by 
Oberlin College 


Extends A 
Cordial Welcome 


to Alumni 
and Parents 


—=OEBGICom 


Special arrangements have _ been 
made for accommodations and 
meals at the price of only $39.95 per 
person, double occupancy, for any 
weekend from now through May 
14-15. 


Alumni and parents are urged to visit 
Oberlin as often as you wish, take 
full advantage of the various con- 
certs, lectures, athletic contests or 
special events. To round out the 
weekends, accommodations at the 
Inn include: 


FRIDAY A welcome to your room 
with special refreshments, fol- 
lowed by dinner at our Country 
Inn dining room. 


SATURDAY Breakfast at Dascomb 
Hall 
Lunch at the Snack Bar 
Dinner at the Rathskellar 


SUNDAY Back to the Inn dining 
room for a breakfast of blueberry 
pancakes. The perfect way to 


end your weekend or begin your 
week. 


Please call (216) 775-1111 for res- 
ervations or send us a note with 
your reservation request. We ask a 
$10 deposit with every reservation. 


1949 


WILLIAM BRIDENBECKER was featured in the 
Port Chester, N.Y., Daily Item as the newly- 
elected president of the Council for the Arts 
in Westchester. He is vice president and 
head of the investment portfolio for the 
National Bank of Westchester, director of the 
Westchester Performing Arts Corp. and a 
tenor in the Flatbush (New Rochelle) Dutch 
Reformed Church choir. 

TUNNIE MartTIN, t, is director of Appala- 
chian Mission Strategy and Development, 
United Methodist Church Board of Global 
Ministries. His immediate concern is the 
Redbird Missionary Conference and the 
educational and health needs in a 16-county 
section of Eastern Kentucky, but he is also 
assembling data relevant to future missionary 
policy in Appalachia. After a year as assis- 
tant director of church world service and 
missional concerns for the National Council 
of Churches in southern Asia, he and his 
wife, Eloise, returned to the U.S. last March 
and spent four months touring the country as 
mission interpreters prior to beginning his 
present job in July. Son Dan is a senior in 
pre-medical studies at Anderson College. 
Address: 5261 Valley Rd., Minerva Park, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43229. 

ALLAN MILLIKAN, senior research associate 
at Eastman Kodak in Rochester, N.Y., wrote 
a paper, “Optimizing Photographic Detec- 
tion at Large Telescopes,” which was pre- 
sented Dec. 11 in London at a symposium on 
photography and astronomy sponsored by the 
Royal Photographic Society. 


1948 


Rev. EUGENE MorGan, t, has been elected to 
a third term on the Akron (Ohio) Board of 
Education. 

JuLia TayYLor Hitchcock, assistant professor 
of voice at Western Maryland College, gave 
her sixth faculty recital in September, accom- 
panied by Arleen Heggemeier ‘46. Julia’s 
daughter, Nancy, a recent graduate of Shen- 
andoah Conservatory sang a group of duets. 


1947 


Jack EpsTEIN, technical director of cus- 
tomer service/food division for Seymour 
Foods Inc. in Topeka, Kan., has been ap- 
pointed to the Research Council of the Poul- 
try & Egg Institute of America. 


1946 


ARLEEN HEGGEMEIER, professor of piano at 
Western Maryland College, is spending the 
first semester on sabbatical leave in New 
York City. In September she accompanied the 
faculty voice recital of Julia Taylor Hitch- 
cock ‘48. 

NaTALIE HINDERAS returned to the New 
York Philharmonic for four performances, 
Dec. 4, 5, 6 and 9, with Pierre Boulez con- 
ducting. She performed Schumann’s “Intro- 
duction and Allegro” and Strauss’ “Bur- 
leske.” At the most recent of her four 
performances with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, one critic raved, “I don’t recall in more 
than a decade of reviewing any soloist who 
has topped Miss Hinderas’ performance at 
the Academy yesterday.” 


Rev. J. Louis WoLrF, t, retired Sept. 30 as 
pastor of the Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Wadsworth, Ohio, a position he has 
held for the past 15 years. He has served 
Lutheran churches in Ohio for 41 and 1/2 
years with pastorates in Mansfield, Lakewood 
and Toledo as well as Wadsworth. He has 
also been a member of the executive board 
of the Ohio Lutheran Synod for 14 years. 


1945 


Connie Lupwic Roche had a group of water- 
colors hanging in the Weston (Mass.) Public 
Library in November and in the General Medi- 
cal Building in December, “some 30 years 
after her first art classes with Margaret 
Schauffler and Paul Arnold.” Her husband, 
John, writes a monthly column in the “News 
Watch” section of T.V. Guide in addition to his 
syndicated news column and is finding his 
smaller graduate classes at Fletcher a delight 
to teach. 

AuGust MEIER is one of two Kent State 
specialists in the American Civil Rights 
movement who have received a $40,636 grant 
from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities to complete a book called, “White 
Liberals and Black Protest in the Twentieth 
Century: Essays in the History of the Twenti- 
eth Century Civil Rights Movement,” to be 
published by Harvard U. Press. 

Janet Miller, daughter of RoBerT and Lois 
(Larsen ’48) MILLER, was married to Charles 
Powers ’76 Aug. 9 in Fairchild Chapel. 


V-12 


HERBERT ANSPACH has been elected presi- 
dent and chief operating officer of Inglis Lim- 
ited, Toronto, an affiliate of the Whirlpool Corp. 
Prior to becoming executive vice president 
and a director of Inglis in December 1974, he 
was vice president of personnel for Whirl- 
pool. 


1943 


NorM CuRISTELLER has been elected presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County (Md.) Coun- 
cil. His wife (Lois McCormick ’44) continues 
to help manage their carpet and drapery 
business. According to Norm, Oberlinians 
have an active role in local government. 
Don Robertson ’53 is chairman of the county 
delegation to the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates and Nancy Kopp (wife of Robert Kopp 
‘63) is a delegate. Esther Gelman (mother 
of Judy ’77) is a member of the county 
council. 

Mary BeTH Hartson Ryan and Donald C. 
McCalla were married Nov. 27 at the home of 
her brother, Bob Hartson ‘42. The couple 
met 30 years ago in Venice, Italy, when Mary 
Beth was in the American Red Cross and Don 
was in the 34th Infantry Division. They are 
at home at 449 Lunar Dr., Sidney, Ohio 
45365. 

PHit Murray, president of Murray's Tog- 
gery Shop in Nantucket, Mass., has been 
elected a director of Pacific National Bank 
there. 

AL Rees, provost and professor of political 
economy at Princeton, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Nabisco Inc. 

JOHN and Betty (DICKSON) TEBBETS have 
sold their home in Bethel, Maine, where they 
have lived for the past 19 years and have 
moved into an interim home on Route 2 east 
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of Bethel. They are planning to build a new 
home. Son Paul graduated from Stanford 
School of Business Administration this year 
and is with the Rand Corp. in Washington 
D.C. Daughter Ruth is studying at the U. of 
California-Santa Cruz. Address: Box 525, 
Bethel, Maine 04217. 


1942 


Bos WADE is a senior scientist with the 
chemical division of the Ventron Corp. in 
Beverly, Mass. He is responsible for univer- 
sity relations, new products and new uses 
areas and for forecasting the future for the 
industry. 


1941 


HELEN CUNLIFFE, A.M.t, has resigned as exec- 
utive director of the YWCA of Winston- 
Salem and Forsyth County, N.C. She went 
to Winston-Salem in 1973 from Racine, Wis., 
where she was executive of the Racine 
YWCA. 

ALVIN EATON, assistant director for tactical 
systems at the Johns Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory, received the Navy’s Distin- 
guished Public Service Award, its highest 
civilian award, in November. Evasive tactics 
and maneuvers developed from studies of his 
staff were credited with saving American lives 
and aircraft in Southeast Asia. 


1940 


DaviD ANDEREGG has joined the Zischke 


Organization Inc. in San Francisco as a con- 
sulting actuary. He and his wife (Ruth Hay- 
craft ‘39) have moved to 6030 Harbord Dr., 
Oakland, Calif. 94611. 

— ae, Bessig Lepper has_ been 
' elected patent counsel of Ar- 
thur D. Little Inc., Cambridge, 
W Mass. She joined the re- 
“4% search and development di- 
vision of ADL in 1950 and is 
currently a patent attorney in 
the invention management section. 

Mary MacGrecor Malich is a_ social 
worker V in the In Home Support Services at 
the San Mateo (Calif.) County Public Health 
and Welfare Department. Daughter Jane 
is working for IRS in Los Angeles after four 
years at Occidental College and daughter 
Nancy is a junior at Santa Cruz. 


1939 


IRVIN BUSHMAN is vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Singing. He 
was previously regional governor of the Great 
Lakes region. He is also serving as voice 
chairman for the Music Teachers National 
Convention to be held in Dallas in March. 
Having been cantor and director of music at 
Temple Emanu El in Cleveland since 1947, 
Irvin and his wife enjoyed a three-week trip 
to Israel in December courtesy of the con- 
gregation. 

CARL SCHNEIDER, vice president for re- 
search and evaluation at Kirkland College, 
Clinton, N.Y., will become dean of graduate 
studies at Montclair State College in New 
Jersey July 1. Carl has been professor of 
government at Kirkland since 1967. He was 
appointed dean of the faculty in 1969 and as- 
sumed his present post in 1974. Before going 
to Kirkland, he taught for 19 years at the U. 
of Nebraska. 
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NOLIDAY IN 
IRELAND 


August 4-August 12 


jy: 


Sponsored by the Alumni Association of Oberlin College, this is an un- 
regimented 8 days and 7 nights in the city of Limerick. 


Your own private, self-drive car (one to a couple) is your passport to 
freedom and discovery. From Limerick it is not a long way to Tipper- 
ary. In fact you will find that itis not a long drive from Limerick to any 
place in this beautiful and compact country. 


How Are Things in Glocca Morra? James L. Walsh, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, will lead the Oberlin group. As a son of the “Auld 
Sod” and frequent visitor, he is well acquainted with the country and 
its delightful Gaelic hospitality. Optional meetings with members of the 
Irish Parliament, performances at Dublin theaters and village fairs, and 
visits to weavers and other artisans are planned. Prof. Walsh will help 
us discover some answers. 


Chartered jet leaves Cleveland for Shannon Aug. 4 and returns Aug. 12. 
All graduates, former students, current students, and parents of cur- 
rent and recent students and their families are welcome. 


Option I—$469 + 10% service charge and $7.35 airport taxes poungtaD 
Cleveland. It includes first class accommodations, breakfast eac 
morning and your self-drive car. 


Option IJ—$569 + 10% and $7.35 airport taxes roundtrip Cleveland. It 
is an optional, fully guided, narrated, 8-day, bus excursion. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
BOSWORTH HALL, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


Please reserve space for me on “Holiday In Ireland.” Enclosed is my deposit of $ Q 
($100 per person). Please make checks payable to Oberlin College. 


Iam interested in Option I[ |] Iam interested in Option II[ | 


Class: Parent Friend 


Name: 


Home Address; 
(street) (city) (state) (zip) 


The enclosed check is for myself and members of my family 


NOTE: On receipt of your reservations you will be forwarded details on obtaining your 
passport on what to wear, and further information on the areas to be visited. Final in- 
formation on departure times, mailing addresses, tickets, baggage tags will be sent two 
weeks before departure time. 
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1938 


SAMUEL DuBIN, professor of psychology at 


Penn State, has given a series of USIA lecture- 
seminars in nine countries of Asia. The tour, 
which followed a year’s leave as UN/ILO 
consultant in Iran, included management 
workshops in Nepal, Jakarta, Singapore, 
Saigon and Manila. Lecturing to graduate 
students in business and engineering and 
representatives from National Institutes of 
Labor and Productivity Councils, he focused 
on organizational development, managerial 
obsolescence, implementing change and the 
expectancy theory of motivation. 

CuHuck Isackes has become assistant 
director of Family Counseling and Guidance 
Centers Inc. in Boston. He is responsible for 
staffing the Centers’ boards of directors in 
Danvers, Braintree and Marshfield and will 
handle public relations and fund efforts for 
centers now located in Boston, Danvers, 
Framingham, Braintree and Pembroke. For 
the past three years Chuck was director of 
development and public relations for the Pe- 
nobscot Bay Medical Center, Rockland, 
Maine. 

HELEN Lyon King received the Whitney 
Young Award Sept. 23 as “social worker of 
the year” at a meeting of the Vermont chapter 
of the National Assn. of Social Workers. She 
is assistant director and supervisor of case- 
work at the Elizabeth Lund Home in Burling- 
ton. Helen was active in the organization of 
the Vermont Women’s Health Center and is a 
member of the Child Welfare League of 
America and the Vermont Conference of So- 
cial Concerns. 

Douc POLHEMUS, registrar and director of 
scheduling at Mount Hermon School, has 
been appointed director of development at 
Bayshore Christian School at Croydon Hall, 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 


Name Class 
Lec OT ee eae 
ore SO pare ee Oia as ar a = 5 Pale 


Effective Date of New Address 

If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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1937 


The American String Teachers Association 
honored DorotHy DeLay 
Newhouse with its 1975 Artist 
ute a Teacher Award. She _ has 

£971 taught at the Juilliard School 
Wt) and Sarah Lawrence College 
since 1948 and is Starling 
Professor of Violin at the U. 
She was on the faculty of the 


of Cincinnati. 
Meadowmount School from 1948 to 1970 
and since 1971 she has spent her summers 


teaching at the Aspen Music School. She 
was the founder and violinist of the Stuyve- 
sant Trio and has toured extensively in the 
Western Hemisphere. Her students, of whom 
Itzhak Perlman is perhaps the best known, 
have won numerous important competitions. 
She and her novelist and short story writer 
husband, Edward, live in Upper Nyack, N.Y. 
Their son is a physician and their daughter 
is a graduate student at Columbia. 

Rosert W. HANcocK has retired after 42 
years with Sunshine Biscuits Inc. and he and 
his wife have returned to their home at 90 E. 
Lorain, Oberlin. They had been in Sayre- 
ville, N.J., where he was the company’s 
corporate laboratory director, since 1972. 


1936 


ERWIN BRITTON is executive secretary of the 


National Association of Congregational 
Churches, Oak Creek, Wis. Address: 6520 
West English Meadows South, Apt. 304, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 53220. 

RuHopa Hastincs Edwards has retired after 
18 years as leader of the Sanctuary Choir 
at the First Baptist Church, Manlius, N.Y. 
Her husband, David ’34, continues at the 
Manlius School where he has taught English 
for the past 30 years. 


1935 


Marion BECKWITH, professor of physical 


education at U. of New Hampshire, was hon- 
ored with the Sophomore Sphinx Award pre- 
sented by the students at Homecoming festiv- 
ities Oct. 25. She has taught at UNH since 
1935 and was department chairman from 
1943 until 1967 when she resigned to return 
to full-time teaching. 

Scott ELLeDGE is Benedict Distinguished 
Visiting Professor of English for the spring 
term at Carleton. Having taught at Purdue, 
Cornell and Howard U., he was English de- 
partment chairman at Carleton for nine years 
prior to 1962. 


1934 


ELIZABETH Davis Kondorossy was organ 


soloist and lyricist of the vocal music at 
a Kondorossy religious concert held at the 
Baross Ter Calvinist Church in Budapest, 
Hungary, Aug. 24. The music performed by 
Elizabeth and members of the State Opera 
House was written by her husband, Leslie. 
She is listed in the 1974 Who's Who in Music 
and Musicians and the World Who's Who of Women. 


1933 


ARCHIBALD McLeop is executive secretary 
of the new Illinois State Theater Corp., a 
group of theater and drama department heads 
at Illinois public and private colleges and 
universities. The corporation will develop 


and operate a state theater staffed by profes- 
sionals. A recently retired chairman of the 
theater department at Southern Illinois U.- 
Carbondale, Archibald has pushed the idea 
of a state theater since he joined the faculty 
28 years ago. 

MarGARET PING is “off on a year of wan- 
dering,” including a brief European trip, a 
six week sojourn in Tangier (AARP spon- 
sored), and several months in South America. 


1932 


GENEVIEVE Detrs, M.D. has retired from 
the pediatrics practice she started in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in December 1941. 

EpwarpD MOosHER and Mary Hartley were 
married Sept. 28 in Wisconsin. Address: 
11448 Coggins Dr., Sun City, Ariz. 85351. 


1931 


GLENN W. KING has been organist and choir- 
master at Christ Church Episcopal in Hud- 
son, Ohio, for nearly 15 years. He lives 
in Cuyahoga Falls with his wife, Dorothy. 


1930 


VirGINIA Bess, k, retired in June from 


McKinley Elementary School in Fairport 
Harbor, Ohio, where she taught second grade 
for the past 14 years. She was honored at a 
retirement dinner Nov. 5 and a feature article 
on her teaching career appeared in the Nov. 
6 Painesville (Ohio) Telegraph. 

HAROLD Koontz, Mead Johnson professor 
of management at UCLA, has been elected 
chancellor of the International Academy of 
Management, an honorary association of 143 
Fellows from 29 countries elected over the 
years by the World Council of Management 
in recognition of their outstanding contribu- 
tions to the science and practice of manage- 
ment. A Fellow since 1962, he is senior au- 
thor of “Principles of Management,” a man- 
agement textbook translated into 14 foreign 
languages and now in its sixth edition. 

The late KENNETH W. MILLER’s “O” sweater, 
which he received for cross-country in 1927, 
now is part of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
costume collection. After reading an article 
in the Wall Street Journal concerning the Smith- 
sonian’s search for clothing of the late 1920's 
and the 1930's, Ken’s daughter, Cindy Miller 
Winter, offered the sweater which was ac- 
cepted as a gift from Cindy and her mother, 
MariAN P. ARNOLD MILLER. Included in the 
collection is a page from the Oberlin Review, 
Ken’s photo, Varsity “O” certificate and re- 
sume and articles from the Rocky Mountain 
News and Colorado Labor Advocate which were 
published following his death in 1970. 


1929 


WituiAM B. Tucker, M.D., professor of 
medicine at the U. of Florida and consultant 
in pulmonary diseases to the Gainesville VA 
Hospital, was elected an honorary member 
of the International Union Against Tuberculo- 
sis at a conference in Mexico City, Sept. 22- 
26. For over 20 years he has been keenly 
interested in I.U.A.T. activities and has 
served on several of its scientific committees 
during the past ten years, on the program com- 
mittee for five biennial conferences and on 
the governing council. He is a former presi- 
dent both of the American Thoracic Society and 
the American Lung Assn. 
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BRING YOUR 
FAMILY BACK 
TO OBERLIN come atone 


For a week of interesting learning experiences—July 11-16 
Stimulating morning classes and evening programs by Oberlin faculty 


Mini-Courses include 


Joseph L. Snider, Professor of Physics Walter E. Aschaffenburg, ’51, Professor of 
OUR UNIVERSE OF MATTER, Composition and Music Theory 

SPACE AND TIME RICHARD WAGNER’S RING CYCLE AFTER 
A look at some of the exciting ideas of modern 100 YEARS: Analysis and Interpretation 


astronomy. Telescopic observation of the sun, 
moon, stars and planets if weather permits. 


James Leo Walsh, Associate Professor of 


William Hood, /nstructor of Art Sociology and Anthropology 
ROMA RENNOVATA THE FAMILY AND THE JOB: dialectic or 
The rebuilding of Rome in early modern Europe. synthesis? 


Afternoon of swimming and other sports at Philips Gym, golf and tennis, 
reading and poking about at Mudd Learning Center, visiting area attrac- 
tions (1 1/2 hours from Amish country, Cleveland museums, Cedar 
Point amusement park, fishing in Lake Erie, etc.) or just cycling about. 
Programs for small children. Teen-agers welcomed in adult programs 
or free to use college facilities. 


Three ways to stay—Oberlin Inn, Asia House, or For more information, suggested reading list for 
bring your camper or trailer. (Cost per single the classes, and just to let us know you're in- 
—$102.00, $31.50 & $15.00 respectively). Board terested, return the attached form to the Alumni 
in a dormitory—$43.50 per person. Tuition fee Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
for the week—$75.00. Special family rates for 

room and tuition fees. Vacation week includes 

six days, five nights. 


FAMILY VACATION WEEK: LEARNING AND LEISURE—JULY 11-16, 1976 
on the Oberlin College Campus — An Alumni Association “Beyond the Bachelors” 


program 
Name Class Parent of O.C. Student Friend 
ee en ee ee 
® | a 
Street or P.O. Box ____———————————<—_______ Phoole’ : 
I a Se eee ee ee 
Number in Party: Adults ____SSS Minors (include ages) 
Possible preference for rooming: Asia House —___ Inn _______ Camper 


Fall’ At OGLRISH, 


1928 


Bit ALLEN, minister of music at South Berke- 
ley (Calif.) Community Church for 21 years, 
was honored with a dinner Oct. 19. Bill’s 
friends sponsored his attendance at the sec- 
ond World Black and African Festival of Arts 
and Culture (FESTAC ’75) in Lagos, Nigeria, 
Nov. 22-Dec. 20. 

Jim WICKENDEN will retire June 30 as head- 
master of Tabor Academy after 34 years’ 
service. 


1926 


Asa B. Segur, the husband of CHARLOTTE 
Payne Segur, died Aug. 17 in Oak Park, Ill. 
He had been the owner of A. B. Segur & Co., 
an industrial engineering firm in Oak Park, 
since 1919. He leaves five children includ- 
ing Pat Thimme ‘60, ten grandchildren and 
eight great grand-children. After her hus- 
band’s death, Charlotte spent several weeks 
in California, Mexico, Montana and Missouri 
visiting her children’s families. Address: 
1181 South Ridgeland Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 
60304. 


1925 


ROSALIE HOHLER has sold her home and 
bought an apartment in Bethany Lutheran 
Retirement Community. Her new address is 
6525 Calais Court, Dayton, Ohio 45459. 


1924 


JEAN TIMBERMAN Carter and George D. 
Mallory were married Oct. 17. Address: 
1257 Panorama Dr., Lafayette, Calif. 94549. 


1923 


Rev. Lewis McKIBBEN is interim pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, North Little Rock, 
Ark. Coming out of semi-retirement, he has 
served this church for the past year and other 
churches for briefer periods. His son, Lewis 
L. Jr., is professor of environmental studies 
at the U. of Guelph in Ontario. 


1922 


Henry BENT won third place in November 
at the National Masters’ championship (for 
participants aged more than 40) in Jefferson 
City, Mo., by “walk racing” 50 kilometers in 
approximately 7 1/2 hours. 

Homer and Mae LarsEN celebrated their 
golden anniversary last June 21 at their 
summer home in Bay View, Mich. Oberlin- 
ians present were their daughter and son-in- 
law, Lois ‘48 and Robert ‘45 Miller, grand- 
daughter Janet (Miller) Powers ‘74, and 
Homer’s sister, Eleanor Larsen ‘24. Homer, 
emeritus chairman of the department of 
economics and business administration at 
Westminster College in Fulton, Mo., was hon- 
ored by the State of Missouri in 1972 for his 
work with the aging. In 1973 he received an 
award given by his community as Citizen of 
the Year and the L.H.D. from Westminster 
in 1974. 


1918 


Rev. JosePpH F. SEFL opened the Oct. 28, 
1975, session of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives with a prayer in commemoration 
of the 57th anniversary of the founding of 
Czechoslovakia. The Rev. Mr. Sefl is former 
national commander of the Czechoslovak Le- 
gion of Americans and pastor emeritus of Jan 
Hus Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
His prayer noted that “evil forces have pre- 


Candidates for nomination in 1977 election 


vented this (Czechoslovakia) and other na- 
tions from realizing their ideals.” He asked 
wisdom and courage for “all people who are 
yearning for a new day of liberty.” 


1917 


Ruth and HARLAN PARKER have moved to 
1810 Turban Court (Apt. N), Shell Point 
Village, Ft. Myers, Fla. 33901. 


1910 


Jupce Lynn B. GarirFiTH, still a practicing 
attorney, was honored by the Warren, Ohio, 
Rotary Club Oct. 29 when he observed his 
89th birthday. 


When Helen Alvord ‘19, former executive 
director of the Community Chest of 
Greenwich, Conn., received the 
Greenwich United Way’s Distinguished 
Service Award, the presentation was 
made by Ruth Leiserson Sims ‘40, vice 
chairman of the 1975 United Way 
Campaign. 


The Rev. A. Murray Goodwin ’53 A.B. has declared his 
willingness to serve as alumni-elected trustee of Ober- 
lin College and has submitted his name for considera- 
tion as “write-in” nominee to become a candidate in 


the election to be held in 1977. 


Publication of this information is intended to elimi- 
nate the dependence on a mail campaign to urge a 


write-in nomination. 


As indicated on the official ballot in the current 
election, Walter W. Heller ‘35, whose second six-year 
term as a trustee of the College ends Jan. 1, 1978, is 
ineligible for re-election. College bylaws state that the 
person receiving the most nominating “votes” for 
alumni-elected trustee in the current election must be 
placed on the ballot in 1977 providing he or she re- 
ceives at least 100 nominating “votes.” 

The Alumni Board, at its annual meeting in Novem- 
ber 1975, voted to name Sheila Weber ‘66, who will be 
president of the Alumni Association in 1976-77, as one 
of the candidates for trustee in the 1977 election. 
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The Rev. Mr. Goodwin resides in W. Hartford, Conn. 
He received the B.D. from Episcopal Seminary in 1956. 
His statement of interest follows: 

“My interest in serving as a trustee of Oberlin College grows from at least 


three factors in my experience which lead me to believe that I may have some- 


tion and its members. 


thing to contribute to the work of that group: 

(1) For the past six years I have served as a trustee and (part time) as staff 
member of Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
undergone an almost complete change in its program, and I have been actively 
involved in matters of educational policy and methods, student-faculty-adminis- 
tration relations, fiscal problems and community relations. 
creative solutions to such problems can lead to growth for an educational institu- 


During that time the Seminary has 


I have seen how 


(2) For the same period I have been executive director of a 17-congregation 
church organization which has been directly involved in community action and 
service (housing for low-income families, ministry to minority sectors of the 


community, legislative action) and church life and renewal (all age groups, and a 


other groups. 


private college. 


mixture of racial, social and economic groups). 
contact with a wide variety of community, government and private agencies and 
I am more convinced all the time of the importance of maintaining 
and developing the role of the private component of our society, including the 


This work has brought me in 


(3) My growing appreciation of what I owe to Oberlin.” 
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1976 Alumni Election 


Information on this and the following pages is fur- 
nished to enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect a 
trustee of the College for a six-year term commencing 
January 1, 1977, and five directors of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation who will serve three-year terms commencing 
July 1, 1976. 

The official ballot appears on the back cover and may 
be folded and mailed to the board of canvassers on or 
before May 15, 1976. 

The ballot also contains space for graduates to nomi- 
nate up to two persons as candidates for trustee in the 
1977 election and for former students as well as 
degree-holders to nominate candidates for the Alumni 
Board in the 1977 election. 


Alumni couples who share copies of the magazine 
are asked to share the same ballot. Additional squares 
are included for this purpose. 


Sample: 
[X] [4 Edith Doe 
et [X] Maude Public 


Efforts are being made to send extra copies to homes 
where the “one to a family” rule may unintentionally 
disenfranchise one or more alumni. If additional bal- 
lots are needed, please notify the alumni office, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Candidates forTrustee of Oberlin College 


Joseph W. Elder ’51 A.B., ’54 A.M.; 
’59 Ph.D. (Harvard) 
; Residence: Madison, Wis. Occupation: Professor 
of Sociology and South Asian Studies, U. of Wis- 
consin. Professional Career: 1951-53, Shansi Rep 
in Madurai, South India; 1954-59, Foreign Aid 
Training Fellow, Ford Foundation; 1959-61, in- 
structor of sociology and anthropology, Oberlin 
7 College; joined Wisconsin faculty as asst. prof. 
in 1961; 1962-63, research in India and since 
then coordinator of Wisconsin’s “year in India” program; 1966-67, 
Fellow, Center for Advanced Studies, Wesleyan Univ. College and 
Alumni Activity: Now serving first term as alumni-elected trustee; 
alumni admissions rep; trustee, Shansi Memorial Assn. since 1964; 
worker in 1960 Science-Conservatory Building Campaign; member, 
Alumni Board, 1960-63; v.p., Student Council; pres., YMCA; Musical 
Union; G&S; Dorm Council; Chapel Committee; soccer and track 
teams; Sociology Club. Professional and Civic Organizations: Board of 
directors, American Friends Service Committee; past president, 
Quaker Housing Inc.; former board member, Assn. for Asian 
Studies; former ch., South Asia Regional Council. Miscellaneous: 
Received Danforth Foundation’s Harbison Teaching Award in 1965; 
consultant on the international programs of the Ford and Danforth 
Foundations and consultant and lecturer for the Peace Corps; arti- 
cles, “Forty Months of Failure” (Progressive, Oct. 1972), “Vietnam: 
The Other Side Is Responding” (Progressive, Feb. 1970); publications, 
edited Lectures in Indian Civilization (1970) and two-volume edited 
Chapters in Indian Civilization (1970). By December 1975 he had re- 
leased three of seven documentary films on India and Bangladesh 
(funding by grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Office of Education). 
Statement: “These past five years on the Board of Trustees have, at times, 
been turbulent and difficult, and I believe the Board of Trustees must accept 
some of the responsibility for the turbulence and difficulties. We have tended 
to work with a model of governance well suited, perhaps, to the world of busi- 
ness or large universities, but not well suited to Oberlin with its traditions of 
faculty participation in decision-making, with an alert and diverse student body 
seeking meaningful participation in those decisions most directly affecting their 
lives, and with active and concerned alumni. During this past year I have 
witnessed what I believe to be gradual movements in Oberlin toward manners 
of decision-making that promise to be better suited to Oberlin’s uniquenesses. 
I would like to encourage these movements, something I feel I can do best by 
continuing to participate (as a gadfly, if necessary) on the Board of Trustees. 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1976 


Jane Dunlap Highsaw ’41 A.B.; ’48 
A.M. (Minnesota) 

Residence. Chevy Chase, Md. Occupation: Profes- 
sor of Political Science, Mt. Vernon College. 
Professional Career: Budget analyst and asst. to 
chief of London Mission, U.S. Bureau of Budget, 
1942-45; International organization affairs officer, 
State Department, 1946-48; U.N. Secretariat 
1946; joined Mt. Vernon faculty as lecturer in 
- 1955. College and Alumni Activity: Chmn. Honor 
Court, Forum Board, class secretary, WSGL board, Forensic Union, 
Mock Convention, Aeolian, Jr. Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho, 
Alumni Board 1951-54 and 1970-present, now past-president 
Alumni Association, former member D.C. alumni board and con- 
sultant on govt. service at Women’s Vocational Symposium. Pro- 
fessional and Civic Organizations: Am. Political Science Assn., Executive 
board of National Capital Area Political Science Assn., AAUP (presi- 
dent, Mt. Vernon chapter), Women’s National Political Caucus, 
League of Women Voters, Urban League, NAACP. 

Statement: “As president of the Alumni Association for the past year and 
member of the Alumni Board for the past five eventful years, I have become 
keenly involved in Oberlin’s concerns and deeply devoted to Oberlin’s well- 
being. I love Oberlin. I honor its traditions of social purpose, of academic ex- 
cellence and of opportunity for young people of both sexes and many diverse 
backgrounds. I would want to strengthen its efforts to help individuals develop 
as humane and compassionate persons and I want Oberlin to cherish these things 
despite financial pressures. But why are there only three women on the board 
of trustees? Why are there so few women professors in the higher ranks? Why 
are there so few female administrators? Are women students as well served by 
the College as men students? I think that a stronger voice by women at all levels 
of the College will help bring its practise closer to its ideals.” 
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Candidates for Alumni Board 


Representing classes prior to 1936 
: Henry E. Bent ’22 A.B.; ’23 M.S. 

(Northwestern); ‘26 Ph.D. (California) 
Residence: Columbia, Mo. Occupation: Retired pro- 
fessor of chemistry (1936-71) and dean of the 
graduate faculty (1938-66), University of Mis- 
souri. Professional Career: Chemistry instructor 
m and asst. prof. at Harvard (1926-36). College and 
Alumni Activity: Class treasurer; treasurer, Stu- 
dent Chest and YMCA; president, Cosmopolitan 
Club; Musical Union; Men’s Senate; Honor 
Court; President (1933-34), Boston Alumni Club. Professional and 
Civic Organizations: Columbia Kiwanis president (1946); secretary, 
Assn. of American Universities (1947-48); president, Assn. of Gradu- 
ate Schools and chairman of the Council on Graduate Work, Assn. of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities (1952-53); past-presi- 
dent, Missouri section, American Chemical Society; American Assn. 
for the Advancement of Science; chairman (1961-62), Council of 
Graduate Schools in the U.S.; AAUP; Sigma Xi; Phi Lambda Upsi- 
lon, Phi Delta Kappa; Alpha Chi Sigma; president (1958), Columbia 
United Fund. 

Statement: “I believe that the chief functions of the Alumni Board are to 
help the College maintain an adequate continuity of purpose and to furnish some 
perspective when changes are contemplated. I have long been interested in the 
concept of a liberal education. During my 28 years as graduate dean I taught 
a beginning course in chemistry not just as a technical subject but with concern 
for what it can mean to the general education of students. As a representative 
of several national organizations, I visited between 75 and 100 colleges and 
universities, in most cases spending two or more days on the campus talking not 
only with administrators but also with faculty and students. If I can be of ser- 
vice to Oberlin on the board I will feel satisfaction in so expressing my debt to an 
institution which did a very great deal for me.” 


- Cyrus V. Giddings ’32 A.B.; ‘33 M.B.A. 
(Northwestern); 58 A.M. (Chicago) 
Residence: Oak Park, Ill. Occupation: Retired di- 
rector of development, Chicago Theological 
Seminary (1959-74). Professional Career: 1933- 
58, salesman, department head and asst. to 
general division head, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
1973, editor, Americans for Moral Integrity position 
guides at C.T.S.; 1975, fund-raising consultant, 
4 Frank Lloyd Wright Home & Studio Foundation. 
ae oF Alumni Activity: Varsity baseball; sports editor, Hi-O-Hi; 
Men’s Senate; class social ch.; men’s honor committee ch.; Emer- 


gency Relief Committee ch.; class treas. (1958); capt., first phase © 


capital campaign; solicitor, Outlook for the ’70’s; Class agent since 
1971. Professional and Civic Organizations: Exec. v.p., Chicago Jaycees 
(1944-45); PTA president (56-58); Oak Park Housing Authority, ch. 
‘68-75; Oak Park Residence Corp., president 68-75; Great Books 
discussion leader, ‘45-70; co-founder, Oak Park Village Manager 
Assn.; American Assn. of Seminary Staff Officers; Chicago Society of 
Fund-raising Executives; various local fund drives. Miscellaneous: 
Delegate to General Synod, UCC, ’69 and ’71; Ch., Uniting Council, 
First Congregational and First Presbyterian Churches, Oak Park, 
‘74-75; trustee, First United Church of Christ, Oak Park. 

Statement: “Since Oberlin more than once has played an important role in my 
life, each call to serve over the years has been a welcome opportunity to say 
thanks and in some measure reciprocate. Underlying this sentiment has stood 
the unwavering conviction that Oberlin hits upon distinctive and creative re- 
sponses to the educational needs of superior students in each generation. Its 
flexibility is not a sign of weakness but a source of strength. At a time when 
the private, independent college is threatened with extinction, I would 
count it a privilege to help assure Oberlin’s survival for future generations.” 
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Representing classes 1936-1945 

Jane Edwards Harley ’38 A.B. 

N Residence: East Cleveland, Ohio. Occupation: 
Homemaker; Volunteer. Professional Career: 
1939-41, secretary, Winthrop Chemical Co. and 
Cleveland Transit. College and Alumni Activity: 
Class vice president since 1973; Class sec-treas. 
‘63-68; Class 25th reunion ch.; Cleveland area 
development campaign committee, 1954; form- 
er president, Cleveland-Oberlin Women’s Club; 
Aelioian president; Grey Gables social ch. Pro- 
fessional rad Civic Organizations: E. Cleveland chapter president, AFS 
(1963-64), Cuyahoga County ch. ('63-72); active in Girl Scouts, 
P.E.O. and bowling league; elder of Presbyterian Church; area rep. 
for AFS International since 1972; College Club; golf league presi- 
dent. Miscellaneous: Received recognition award from Cleveland 
Rotary (1971) for long service with AFS. 

Statement: “I have always been proud of my Oberlin degree. Wherever I have 
found genuine, concerned, caring people, I have found Oberlin graduates. The 
development of young people as responsible world citizens has been one of my 
principal interests and I believe Oberlin tries to do this. When I was at Oberlin 
in October for class meetings and the seminars on Charles Finney, I was again 
impressed with the caliber of the present administration, faculty and students. 
I enjoy visiting the campus and, if elected, would be honored to serve on the 
Alumni Board.” 


Ruth Baldinger Clark ’43 A.B.; 

’46 M.N. (Western Reserve) 

Residence. Longview, Wash. Occupation: Home- 
maker; Civic Leader. Professional Career: 1946, 
head nurse, Babies and Children’s Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 1959-74, ch. Health Services 
Education Advisory Board, Lower Columbia Col- 
lege; 1971-pres., member Kelso School Board, 
ch. ‘75-76; member, Legislature Committee of 
~ Washington State School Directors’ Assn.; 
represents Washington’s 3rd Congressional District, Federal Rela- 
tions Network, National School Board Assn. College and Alumni Activ- 
ity: Helped modernize Alumni Association’s occupational ques- 
tionnaire (1974); Aelioian; Frosh glee club. Professional and Civic 
Organizations: Red Cross Blood Bank, volunteer nurse; PTA; Medical 
auxiliary, nurse recruitment program; Longview-Kelso Altrusa Club; 
calendar chairman for A.F.S.; Kelso Methodist Church; Medical 
Auxiliary. Miscellaneous: Placed third in Ohio State Nurse’s Board 
exams (March 1946); honored in September 1975 as one of five 
women of achievement in the Cowlitz County area in past decade. 
Statement: “To live in a small city on the West Coast is to be physically isolated 
from Oberlin and from alumni club activities. Over the years I have been very 
much aware, however, of the influence Oberlin has had on my social attitudes 
and beliefs. For this I am indebted even more than for the knowledge I was 
presumed to have acquired as an Obie student. Although I am currently in- 
volved in problems of public education, I strongly believe that private colleges 
are vital to a healthy educational system. I would be pleased to be of service to 
Oberlin as a member of the Alumni Board.” 


Helen Strassburger Boatwright ’39 
Mus.B., 43 Mus.M. 

Residence: Fayetteville, N.Y. Occupation: Soprano 
soloist; Professor of Voice, Eastman School of 
Music. Professional Career: 1939-41, music in- 
structor and choral director, Andrews School for 
Girls; 1943-54, private voice teaching in Austin, 
Texas, and New Haven, Conn.; 1954-64, visiting 
lecturer in music, Connecticut College; 1959-60, 
private voice instruction, Bombay, India; 1964- 
72, visiting professor of music, Syracuse Univ. Recent performances: 
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Town Hall concert, Oct. 25, 1974; Hour-long videotape for PBS 
featuring a Bicentennial program, Sept. 1975; 1975 performances of 
“Das Marienleben” at Clarke Museum in Williamstown, Mass., and 
at Eastman. College and Alumni Activity: Soloist with Musical Union 
1962; participated in WOBC radio programs in 1968; has enter- 
tained alumni groups at her home. Professional and civic organizations: 
Vocal editor, American Music Teacher; Board member, Neighborhood 
Music School, New Haven; panelist for Ford Foundation discussion 
of program to aid the creative arts (1958). 

Statement: “Since my graduation from Oberlin, my life has been one of constant 
association with academic institutions and schools of music: The University of 
Texas, Yale, Connecticut College, Syracuse University and now the University 
of Rochester through the Eastman School of Music, where I am professor of 
voice. Through all these associations, I have always been proud of what my own 
alma mater has stood for, and of the education and heritage it provided for me. 
I believe in Oberlin and would be happy to serve it through being a member of 
the Alumni Board. The Alumni Association carries on its work with energy and 
dignity and I would be happy to be a part of this continuing service to Oberlin.” 


Representing classes 1946-55 

roo Edward I. Bosworth ‘49 A.B. 
- MB Residence: Akron, Ohio. Occupation: National 
j Accounts Manager, Columbian Division, Cities 
Service Co. Professional Career: 1942-46, US. 
Navy; ‘49-52, labor relations director, Columbia 
Southern Chemical Corp.; ‘52-55, sales dept., 
Binney & Smith Co.; ‘55-pres., sales dept., 
branch sales mgr., West Coast regional sales 
mgr., Columbian Carbon Co., and sales mgr., 
national accounts mgr., Columbian Div. College 
and Alumni Activity: Past president, Detroit Alumni Club, and member 
of various other Oberlin alumni clubs. Professional and Civic Organiza- 
tions: Director, Ft. Wayne Rubber and Plastics Group Inc.; Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Akron Rubber Groups; American Chemical Society; 
active in United Church of Christ, Bath, Ohio; YMCA board member; 
4-H clubs. 
Statement: “I would be very happy to serve on the Alumni Board. Oberlin has 
experienced many changes since my days as a student and my life in Oberlin as a 
faculty offspring. My business career has also included changes and develop- 
ments during this time, many of which parallel what has been happening at 
Oberlin College. We live close to Oberlin now, and I believe that I can bring to 
the board a significant contribution from my experience in the commercial com- 
munity. I am optimistic about Oberlin’s future, and ready to devote my best 
effort on behalf of our college.” 


Richard C. Harper ’53 A.B.; 54 M.A.T. 
(Yale); ‘67 Ed.D. (Columbia) 
Residence. Stamford, Conn. Occupation: Coordi- 
nator, Social Studies K-12, Stamford Public 
Schools. Professional Career: 1954-56, U.S. Army; 
1956-74, 11th grade history teacher, Darien, 
Conn.; 1968-69, lecturer, U.S. history, Univ. of 
) Bridgeport. College and Alumni Activity: Former 
.. y class president; worker, 1960 Science-Conserva- 
iB dy tory campaign. Professional and Civic Organi- 
zations: Past president, Conn. Council for the Social Studies, Turn of 
River PTA, Stamford PTA Council; past treas., N. Stamford Demo- 
cratic Club; Stamford Fair Housing (67-68); NEA; Organization of 
American History; Assn. for Supervision and Curricular Develop- 
ment. 
Statement: “As the years pass, my feeling for and gratitude to Oberlin persist. 
The College contributed so positively to our growth at that critical time in our 
life when career decisions, life goals and values were focusing more clearly. 1 am 
interested in serving on the Alumni Board as a tangible contribution to Oberlin s 
continuing influence. Contact with high school students, particularly seniors, as 
a teacher over the years has sustained and molded an awareness of the needs, 
qualities and expectations of those about to enter college. The private liberal 
arts college still has a significant role to play in a time when the concept is under 
increasing attack because of inflationary pressures and employment uncer- 
tainty, Oberlin’s unique tradition is a vital force for humanism. 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1976 


a. Harold R. Howes Jr. ’48 A.B.; ’53 A.M. 
“ys (Northwestern), ‘61 Ph.D. 
Residence: Slingerlands, N.Y. Occupation: Profes- 
sor of Education, SUNY Albany. Professional 
Career: ‘44-46, U.S. Navy; ‘48-51, Shansi Rep; 
| ’54-present, teaching at what is now SUNY AI- 
bany; ‘64-65, Fulbright lecturer in India; 1966, 
worked with Peace Corps in India; ‘71-72, addi- 
tional work in Philippines and India while on 
sabbatical. College and Alumni Activity: Varsity 
basketball and tennis; pres., YMCA; class president ‘63-68. Profes- 
sional and Civic Organizations: Choir member, church school supt., 
deacon, trustee, First Congregational Church, Albany; active with 
Albany Council of Churches; currently president of Albany Interna- 
tional Center; Commission on Church Life and Leadership, N.Y. 
Conference, UCC. 
Statement: ““My education at Oberlin means a great deal to me. I would feel 
privileged to participate in Alumni Board activities directed toward extending 
the impressive and fine humanistic traditions of the College. As a returned 
Shansi rep in 1951-1952 I met a second Oberlin generation, and I would hope 
to represent both groups actively and effectively. I am eager to learn about the 
role of the board in constructively interacting with the educational process at 
Oberlin. My interests include helping Oberlin selectively retain the constructive 
changes wrought in the last hectic decade and to reaffirm its dedication to in- 
tellectually honest and rational thought. Other interests include the continuing 
need for sensitive concern for action on both significant social issues at home and 
complex international relations abroad. I would hope that involvement in con- 
cerns of these sorts are at least part of the task of being an Alumni Board member. 


Representing classes 1956-65 

duet Karen Connors Fuson ’65 A.B.; ’67 
M.A.T. (Chicago), ‘72 Ph.D. 
Residence: Evanston, Ill. Occupation: Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics Education and Early 
Childhood Education, Northwestern Univ. Pro- 
fessional Career: ‘66-69, high school math teacher, 
Chicago; ’72-75, teaching math education at U. 
of Chicago and Roosevelt Univ.; co-author of 
“Arithmetic and Algebraic Structures: A Con- 

ast crete Approach for Elementary School 

Teachers” (Free Press, 1976) and author of “The Effects on Pre- 
Service Elementary Teachers of Learning Mathematics and Methods 
of Teaching Mathematics through the Manipulation of Concrete Ob- 
jects in a Learner-Focused Manner” (Journal for Research in Mathematics, 
January 1975). College and Alumni Activity: Social Rules Committee; 
Student Congress; Young Democrats; dorm social ch.; cheer leader. 
Statement: “Oberlin includes a unique combination of qualities—academic 
excellence, students diverse in geographic, economic, and ethnic background, 
and a community of persons wrestling with the difficulties of realizing humanis- 
tic values in their own lives, in the academic and social life of the College, and 
in the social and political world outside Oberlin. The shrinking pool of college 
students and a high rate of inflation endanger the first two qualities and create 
difficult questions of priorities regarding the third. During the ten years since 
I left Oberlin, I have continuously been involved in education—as a high school 
teacher in Chicago's inner city, as a graduate student, and as a university profes- 
sor. These experiences have provided insights which I hope to bring to service 
on the Alumni Board as it faces the problems involved in ensuring the survival of 
this unique combination of qualities.” 


Frances Kaplan Grossman ’61 A.B.; 
‘63 M.S. (Yale), ’65 Ph.D. 

Residence. Newton, Mass. Occupation: Associate 
Professor, Boston University. Professional Ca- 
reer: 1965-69, clinical psychologist and _ asst. 
prof. of psychology at Yale; ‘69-pres. at BU. 
College and Alumni Activity: Alumni Board, ’65-'68; 
Speaker at 1975 Winter Term discussion series 
on “Values and Goals in Higher Education”; 
pres., Student Council; Oberlin Assn. of Women 
Students; ch., host committee to Russian students; Pyle Inn Co-op. 
Miscellaneous: Listed in 1965 edition of Outstanding Young Women of 
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America; has written many articles for periodicals and contributed 
materials to several books; author of “Brothers and Sisters of Re- 
tarded Children” (Syracuse University Press, 1972). 

Statement: 
more attractive Oberlin appears to me. The emphasis on quality education, the 
tradition of decency and humanity in major political and social issues, the 
respect for individual differences, even the slightly “other world” quality fostered 
by Oberlin’s isolation from urban life, all seem increasingly unusual in today’s 
hurly-burly world of higher education. Thus my respect, and my interest in 
continued contact and service, for Oberlin has increased steadily over the years 
since I graduated. In addition, I have a sense—perhaps a fantasy—that my own 
and other people's commitment and work for Oberlin make a difference, that 
Oberlin is still small enough and somehow needy enough, to warrant the time 
and effort of all of us who feel we owe something to the school.” 


“The more exposure I have to other colleges and universities, the 


Maxine Wenzler Owen ’58 A.B. 
Residence: Poland, Ohio. Occupation: Home- 
maker; Studying for M.A. in English at Youngs- 
town State U. Professional Career: ‘58-60, teacher 
of 8th grade core work in history, English and 
reading, Las Vegas; 1960, typist, Canadian 
Provost Corps in Germany; ‘61-64, teacher of 
English, speech, drama, Westlake (Ohio) High 
School; ‘67-68, organist, East Oberlin Com- 
munity Church; 1971, reporter, Oberlin News-Tri- 
bune. College and Alumni Activity: now serving as class president; 
pres., ODA; Shansi Committee; sec., CRD; Mummers Board; YWCA; 
Glee Club; G & S$; NAACP; Young Democrats; Mock Convention; Y 
delegate to National Student Assembly; Mock U.N.; played the Cape 
with G & S several summers and directed “Pirates of Penzance,” 
1957. Professional and Civic Organizations: AAUW; PTA; acting and di- 
recting with Black River Playhouse; Oberlin Chamber Singers; PR 
ch., League of Women Voters. 

Statement: “Recent contact with education at the big university level has made 
me appreciate even more the unique educational experience that a college like 
Oberlin provides for undergraduates. The Oberlin atmosphere not only allows 
for academic learning at its best, but also provides for personal growth through 
a myriad of opportunities for leadership, innovation and practical training—all 
geared to the creation of individuals who can thoughtfully work toward the 
betterment of the world and realize their responsibility to do so. This is cer- 
tainly an atmosphere worth preserving. The current cost of education is making 
the future of private colleges increasingly more tenuous. That which makes 
them unique must be maintained; at the same time financial exigencies must 
be met. The alumni can often be a critical element in achieving the optimum 
balance between the two factors. The stronger the alumni organization, the 
better the chance that excellence of learning and opportunity will not have to 
yield to strictly practical considerations. I would like to serve on the Alumni 
Board to help strengthen the alumni organization so that Oberlin has a strong 
base of both financial and moral support on which to rely and to help in keeping 
that ideal balance between the moral and the practical which will assure Ober- 
lin’s continuance and excellence.” 


Representing classes 1966-1975 

Howard C. Creighton '66 A.B.; ’68 
M.B.A. (Harvard) 

Residence: San Francisco, Calif. Occupation: Vice 
president and Western regional manager, DRG 
Financial Corp. Professional Career: 1968, staff 
accountant, Ernst & Ernst, Atlanta; 1969-72, 
ensign and It. (j.g.), U.S. Navy; 1972-75, asst. 
v.p. and senior mortgage underwriter in in- 
come property mortgage banking division of 
. J. W. Rouse & Co. College and Alumni Activity: 
1971-pres., class president; former class agent; alumni admissions 
rep; varsity football (captain 1965); Mock Convention; Young Re- 
publicans; Jr. Counselor; v.p., Student Council. 

Statement: “Oberlin is now facing that age-old dilemma of economics, unlim- 
ited wants vying for limited resources. The College, its faculty, staff and stu- 
dents are making some hard decisions concerning the goals and priorities that 
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should govern the use of those limited resources. Unfortunately, decisions of 
this type have a tendency to preserve the status quo at the expense of change. 
Existing programs, departments and types of students are likely to remain and 
new courses, organizational changes and different constituencies are denied 
funding. The only way to preserve the diversity and innovation that has dis- 
tinguished Oberlin from other colleges is to expand the limited resources 
available to the College. Oberlin’s alumni are a resource that is virtually un- 
tapped. A major goal of the Alumni Board should be to marshal the talent 
available among the alumni body to come to the aid of the College. This as- 
sistance should be expanded beyond the traditional financial giving toward a 
program of service in kind by alumni. Whether it be a background in educa- 
tion, the arts, finance, marketing, or something else, all Oberlin graduates can 
contribute to the College in some way if we can show them the way.” 


Matthew Rinaldi ’69 A.B. 
Residence: Oakland, Calif. Occupation: Socialist 
organizer. Professional Career: ‘69-70, G.I. or- 
ganizer, Ft. Lewis, Wash.; ‘71-72, central staff, 
U.S. Servicemen’s Fund; since ‘74, workplace 
organizer, warehouseman, active dissident, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters; author 
of “Left Wing Despair” (Socialist Forum, Winter 
1973) and “The Olive Drab Rebels” (Radical 
|EM America, May-June 1974). College and Alumni 
Activity: v.p., Student Senate; social rules committee; ch., Oberlin 
Action for Civil Rights. Professional and Civic Organizations: Socialist 
Committee of Correspondence; Committee of Concern for the Tra- 
ditional Indian. 
Statement: “As nominees for this position are selected in absentia, I received a 
letter in the mail asking me to run. It seemed like an idea with possibilities. 
Oberlin seems to be most fundamentally an institution which provides access 
to professionalism. For most, upward mobility. Yet simultaneously the mem- 
bers of the institution have always born the ferment of radical and unorthodox 
thinking. For some, this ferment altered the path. The Alumni Association 
is one reflection of the lives of Oberlin alumni. It seems, though, that there 
are an infinite number of paths. Many of these challenge or pose alternatives 
to the existing social order of competitive enterprise. Perhaps the Alumni 
Association could help provide for the Oberlin community a broader sense of 
the network of change existing within America.” 


George H. Rothschild Jr. ’73 A.B. 
Residence: Allston, Mass. Occupation: Law stu- 
dent, Boston U. Professional Career: ‘73-74, part- 
time research for Ohio Constitutional Revision 
Committee; legislative intern for Ohio Legisla- 
tive Service Commission, assigned to Senate 
Minority Office, Columbus; 1972, campaign co- 
ordinator for then-State Rep. Don J. Pease, 
Oberlin; 1974, campaign advisor for State Sen. 
Be Don J. Pease; 1975 (summer), worked in office 
cE Oliver Ocasek, president pro-tem of Ohio Senate. College and 
Alumni Activity: Alumni Admissions Rep 1973-74; managing editor, 
Oberlin Review; Student Senate; Oberlin Student Cooperative Assn.; 
foods buyer, Old Barrows; Assemblies Committee; SOCPOL Com- 
mittee; WOBC news staff; congressional intern (Winter Term). 
Statement: “As an alumnus studying at a large university where students and 
faculty are alienated from the institution, I have come to believe that Oberlin 
commands the loyalty of its students, faculty, administrators and alumni pri- 
marily because it has striven to fulfil the needs and desires of each individual. 
Difficult economic conditions may now require the elimination of some of 
Oberlin’s exceptionally wide variety of offerings. Some cuts can probably be 
made without affecting Oberlin’s ability to attract a heterogeneous student 
body, but in making changes Oberlin should be careful not to forfeit the flex- 
ibility and diversity which have made it unique. As a member of the Alumni 
Board, I would work to maintain Oberlin's tradition of responding to the indi- 
vidual, and I would try to insure that all segments of the college community 
can participate in making the difficult decisions of the next few years.” 
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